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Fig. 1.—Ptain axp Piusn-striprp Chora Cosrume.—Cur Parrern, No. 3132: Basque, Fig. 2.—CameEv’s-HaiR AND Piusn Costume.—Cut Parrern, No, 3133: 
Over-Skirt, AND Skint, 20 Cents each; Moruen Hupparp Carr, 10 Cents, Basque, 20 Cents; Trimmep Skirt with Scarr, 25 Cents, 
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Autumn Costumes.—Figs.1 and 2. 
See illustration on front page. 

\ 7 E give herewith illustrations of new autumn 

costumes from early designs furnished us by 
the courtesy of Messrs. Lord & Taylor and Stern 
Brothers. They represent several new features, 
such as the arrangements of flounces and of 
stripes that are now found in rich silks, velvets, 
plushes, and woollen stuffs. 

Fig. 1.—Ptaiw anp Piusn-strirep CLora Cos- 
veme. This costume is of plain myrtle green 
cloth, and similar cloth with stripes of shaded 
red plush. The striped fabric forms the skirt 
and its trimming. The over-skirt drawn back 
from the front is of the plain material, with 
stripes at the top and on the back drapery. The 
basque of the plain cloth is sharply pointed in 
front, is short on the hips, and pleated behind. 
A wide border of the plush is the trimming. The 
Mother Hubbard cape is shirred at the back, very 
straight across the lower edge, open at the throat, 
and is bordered with the plush stripes. Bows of 
myrtle green plush ribbon trim the cape and the 
sleeves. The poke bonnet is of dark green felt, 
trimmed with red plush and with shaded red and 
green ostrich tips. 

Fig. 2.—Camev’s-nark anp Pivsn Costume, 
This graceful dress is composed of seal brown 
camel’s-hair, with plush flounces in which gilt is 
introduced. The double-breasted basque is full 
from the throat down over the bust, and is plain- 
ly doubled about the waist line. The plush is 
used for a pleated collar and cuffs. Small gilt 
buttons faceted and in bullet shape fasten the 
basque. The round skirt is shirred below the 
basque in all the part left visible by the short 
but full scarf drapery that makes the skirt styl- 
ishly bouffant. The remainder*6f the skirt is 
trimmed by three pleated flounces of the mate- 
rial alternating with three plush flounces. A 
binding of furry plush of dark orange color edges 
the skirt instead of a pleated balayeuse. The 
poke bonnet is of brown plush, trimmed with 
brown chenille lace and ostrich feathers shaded 
from brown to gold. 
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HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PaGEs. 

No. 97 of Warprr’s YOUNG PEOPLE ofens 
with Chapter V7. of Mr, Orts’s serial story, 
“Zim and Tip,” with a front-page tlustration 
éy Rocers, Zhe number also contains short 
sfories by W. O. SvODDARD, AGNES CARR, and 
Fimmy Brown ; an Embroidery Article for girls 
éy Susan Hayes Warp; the concluding chap- 
ter of “ Penelope,” Mrs. LIULLIE’s interesting 
sertal for girls, illustrated by ABBKY ; besides 
many other interesting and useful articles, stories, 
pussles, letters, ete. 


Ca Our next Number will contain a Pattern 
Sheet with numerous full-sized patterns, illustra- 
tions, and descriptions of Ladies’ Autumn Mantles, 
Autumn House and Street Suits, Visiting and 
Fvening Toilettes, Matinées ; Girls’ and Boys’ 
Autumn Suits; New Styles of Hair-Dressing ; 
Fichus ; Pampadour Bags, Portfolios, Sofa Cush- 
ions, etc. ; with choice literary and artistic attrac- 
“ions. 


“ SORROW AND 
LEAF 
NHE summer always pauses at Septem- 
ber, in the fullness of that greenery 
before blight, or frost, or absolute ripeness 
has touched it, like a crowned queen whose 
realm moves in perfect peace and prospet- 
ity, or like a woman who has reached the 
top of beauty, not in her girlhood, but as 
her years glide by. She remembers the hoy- 
den days of March, the April gayety of smiles 
and tears, the sentimental season of the May, 
just beginning to be aware of itself, the 
blushing, dimpling, sparkling, loveling of 
June, the round and radiant blooming ma- 
jesty of July and of August, and here she 
pauses just before maturity passes over into 
age — 





* Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers,” 

as the poet said of death. She reviews the 
days that have fled; she is sweeter by her 
comprehension and memory of them, and all 
their deliciousness is summed in her the 
while, with just a touch of sadness, a tinge 
of melancholy, to think how soon it will all 
be of the past; how soon the rich color will 
be gone, the full round life be flaccid ; how 
soon the lovely robes will rustle down, and 
the bare gaunt remnant that is left be await- 
ing its resurrection only at the trumpets of 
the equinox of spring. 

After September goes we expect but lit- 
tle more of the year; there are the months 
that follow, hale and hearty as some old 
man with the ruddiness of a pippin on his 
cheek, and then there is the gray old age 
of winter, That we contrive to turn the 
latter season to account, get comfort and 
pleasure and beanty from it still, is our own 
affair, and does not interfere with the anal- 





ogy we find, the mimic picture of life that 
thus the year presents—analogy that we 
come across in the course of such various 
things, as here in the bud and flower and 
fruit, and that so insists on following us 
that art gives it in many a phase, in the 
body of the clay and the risen spirit of 
the marble, as THORWALDSEN saw it, and 
even in the ball-room’s dance, where the 
drama of life and of love goes on between 
the unconscious partners of the quadrille, 
as if it were arranged and rehearsed to no 
other purpose than the theatrical exhibi- 
tion to the beholders, or the dramatic de- 
light to the dancers in representing one of 
the great passages of the world’s emotions. 

This analogy between the drama of the 
year and the drama of life is never more 
pronounced than we find it when we feel 
that vague sadness which belongs to Sep- 
tember just before the yellowing leaf. Who 
that adds one birthday to those that are 
already numbered, when the tale begins to 
mount among the forties, or haply the half- 
century is told, but knows what that sad- 
ness means too well! There is nothing to 
weep over, no groaning loss, no positive 
pain, no acute suffering; we are in the pos- 
session of all our powers; the world treats 
us as kindly as it did ten years ago; we 
have nothing actually in hand to make us 
less happy than we were yesterday. Yet 
how soon will there be loss—that is the 
black thing forced upon us, the one gift of 
the day for which we have no thanks. We 
know that we are coming out of all the 
pleasant ways in which we have been wan- 
dering, that presently we shall not be in 
full possession of those powers through 
which we enjoy the world; obscurity is 
about to cloud the senses; a great dark- 
ness broods at the end of the sunshiny 
route, and we forget to consider the happi- 
ness which is ours in not yet having ar- 
rived at that hostelry whose grassy door 
will one day swing wide and let us within 
its gloomy depths, and since it is to come, 
are not sure that we do not wish it all over 
and done with. 

When this vague sense of sorrow and loss 
begins to make us conscious of its power, 
there is but one path for us to pursue with 
safety, and that is to refuse to let ourselves 
think, to banish foreboding and dolefulness, 
and to overlook the purposes of fate; to en- 
joy what sunshine there is, and then to make 
our interior sunshine ourselves, and build up 
a “blue dome of measureless content” for our 
inner heaven by forgetting ourselves, and 
remembering only the happiness of others. 

This may seem at first to be the very acme 
of selfishness, working thus plainly and pur- 
posely to secure ourselves. But it will be 
found that the moment it has secured our- 
selves, and we have ceased to think of our 
happiness or its loss, it passes by the subli- 
mation of habit into a holy unselfishness 
that purifies as by fire, and makes one as 
self-effaced as an invisible spirit doing the 
eternal bidding in caring for those of one’s 
appointed charge. Only when that change 
is wrought do we become conscious that 
happiness has returned with it; we experi- 
ence our old joy in beholding the joy of oth- 
ers; consolation comes to us in consoling 
others; we live life over again with the 
young; we show the middle-aged how to 
grow old with an unrepining heart. Then 
music is delicious, the rose is sweet, not be- 
cause we hear and smell, but because they 
are in the world, and there are those that 
will still enjoy them when we are the dust 
that haply feeds the rose at its roots. We 
have at length mounted a plane where we 
see the dew of tears exhaling to the mist 
whereon the rainbows of joy build up their 
indestructible arches, and we find that even 
old age has its delights—delights that seem 
almost to require separate sensibilities for 
their appreciation from those sensibilities 
of youth that are yet, it may be, thickened, 
and in some measure unrefined, with the 
cloudy sweetness of abundant vitality and 
the richness of the acute senses. 





SERVANTS, THEIR DRESS, AND 
DUTIES. 
INCE we read that a West Point hotel-keeper 
has recently sent away all his waiters who 
would not shave off their mustaches, we must 
begin to think that the heretofore heedless Amer- 
ican is considering with much more than his usu- 
al care the appearance of his house and carriage 
servants. In the early days of the republic, while 
old-world manners prevailed, before Thomas 
Jefferson tied his horse to the palings of the 
Capitol fence, and sauntered in to be inaugurated, 
the aristocrats of the various cities had their 
servants in livery. With that dash of republic- 
an cold water in the face of all our old-world 
ideas, liveries went out, and the American serv- 
ing-man decided not to wear so servile a badge. 
A constantly declining grade of shabbiness was 
the result, and the driver of the horses wore the 
same coat and hat as his master, only less clean 
and new. Like many of our American ideas, 
the practical working of the matter was very 
poor, although the motto of “ Liberty, Equality, 
Fraternity,” is a good one. 








So strongly was this prejudice against liveries 
instilled into the public mind that seven years 
ago a gentleman of the most aristocratic circle of 
aristocratic Philadelphia declared himself afraid 
to have a liveried servant behind his carriage for 
fear of shocking public opinion. A large infu- 
sion of foreign element rubbed out this distine- 
tion in New York a long time ago, and most per- 
sons now who desire a neat, plain, and appropri- 
ate dress for their coachmen and footmen put 
them in livery, which the master pays for. Those 
who are particular in such matters do not allow 
a waiter or a footman to wear a mustache. All 
men-servants must be clean-shaved except the 
coachman, who is permitted a pair of whiskers, 
Each must have his hair cut close, and the wait- 
er must wear white gloves while serving at table 
or in handing refreshments ; even a glass of wa- 
ter on a silver salver must be brought with a 
gloved hand. 

Many ladies have much trouble in making their 
men-servants neat. The ordinary dress of a butler 
is a black dress-coat, with white cravat and white 
cotton gloves. A waiter who attends the door in 
opulent houses where many servants are kept is 
usually in a quiet livery, with a frock-coat with 
brass buttons, and a striped waistcoat. Some 
families affect scarlet waistcoats, which are very 
becoming to colored men-servants. But neatness 
is indispensable ; a slovenly and inattentive serv- 
ant foretells a slovenly household. 

Yet servants often do their employers great in- 
justice. They are slow to answer the bell; they 
give uncivil answers; they deny one person and 
admit another; they fail to deliver notes ; they are 
insolent ; they neglect the orders of the mistress 
when she is out. We can not expect perfection 
in this world. Yet with painstaking and trouble 
they may become admirable; and they are very 
apt to take their tone from their employers, and to 
be civil if they are civil, and insolent if they are 
insolent. The head of the house is very apt to 
be copied by his flunkies. One primal law we 
must mention—a hostess should never reprove 
her servants in the presence of her guests; this 


_is cruel to both guest and servant, and always 


shows the hostess in an unamiable light. What- 
ever goes wrong, the lady of the house must keep 
her composure ; if she is anguished, who can be 
happy ? 

We have not here by name that delightful 
treasure known in England as the parlor-maid. 
We call her a waitress, and expect her to do all 
the work of one floor. Such a person can be 
trained by a good housekeeper to be a most ad- 
mirable servant. She must be told to be up early, 
to attend to the sweeping off of the door-steps, to 
open the blinds, to light the fires, to lay the break- 
fast table, and to dress herself neatly for the serv- 
ing of the same. She must appear in neat calico 
dress, white apron and cap, and wait upon the 
family. After breakfast, the gentlemen will ex- 
pect her to brush their hats, bring overcoats and 
overshoes, and to find the umbrella. She must 
answer the door-bell as well, so she must be 
nimble-footed and quick-witted. After break- 
fast, she clears the table, and retires to the pan- 
try to clean the silver, wash the dishes, and pre- 
pare for the next meal. In well-regulated house- 
holds there is a sweeping day, a silver-cleaning 
day, a mirror-polishing day, and a fire-place day ; 
but although these general and forcible duties re- 
quire a particular application, a little of each has 
to be done every day. The parlor must be put to 
rights, dusted, and the fires attended to every day, 
of course, so that the parlor-maid or the waitress 
has in a large family much to do. The best girls 
for this arduous situation are the English, but 
they are very difficult to find. The Germans are 
not apt to stay long. The best available parlor- 
maids are Irishwomen who have lived some time 
in the country. 

A servant often sins from ignorance ; therefore 
the lady can not be too particular in teaching her. 

She should also have certain tools which fa- 
cilitate work, as plenty of pails, coal-scuttles, 
dust-pans, brushes, brooms, and dusters ; a pleni- 
tude of towels, and thus be saved from the tempta- 
tion of using the best napkins to wipe the knives. 
One very good housekeeper said that the “ virtue 
of a waiter depended upon an infinity of crash.” 
And there is no doubt but that a large, full sup- 
ply of towels, which will give her a constant sug- 
gestion of cleanliness, is a great moral support 
to a waitress, 

In these days, when the parlors are full of bric- 
a-brac, a parlor-maid has no time to do washing, 
except that of her own personal clothing. The 
best of all arrangements is to keep a laundress, 
who shall do all the washing. Even in a very 
economical household this has been found to be 
the best plan, else there is always an unexplain- 
ed absence when the bell rings. The appearance 
at the door of a dishevelled maid, with arms all 
covered with soap-suds, is not ornamental. If a 
cook can be found who can also assume the 
washing and ironing, it is ‘a better and more ap- 
propriate arrangement. But in our growing pros- 
perity this functionary has assumed new and ex- 
traordinary airs, and will do nothing but cook. 

A young housekeeper beginning her life in a 
great city finds herself confronted with the neces- 
sity frequently of four servants—a cook, a laun- 
dress, a waiter or parlor-maid (sometimes both), 
and a chamber-maid. None of these excellent 
auxiliaries is willing to do the other’s work ; they 
generally quarrel. So the first experience of 
housekeeping is not agreeable. 

But it is possible to find two servants who, if 
properly trained, will do all the service of a small 
family, and do it well. 

The mistress must carefully define the work 
of each, or else hire them with the understand- 
ing that neither shall ever say, “This is not my 
work.” It is sometimes quite impussible to de- 
fine what is the exact duty of every servant. 
Our housekeeping in this country is so chaotic, 
so much of a provisional government, in our fre- 
quent changes of house and fortune, that every 








woman must be a Louis Napoleon, and ready for 
a coup d'état at any moment. 

One thing every lady must firmly decide upon : 
she must insist on respect. The harassed and 
troubled American woman having to cope with the 
worst servants in the world, those who see that 
it is perfectly and easily possible to get a living 
in America whether they are respectful or not, 
and contesting with the ill-trained, incapable, dull, 
or vicious peasantry of Europe, who come here 
to be “as good as anybody”—such a woman has 
a very arduous task before her. 

But she must gain their sincere respect by first 
insisting upon it, and secondly by showing them 
that she regards it as even a greater desideratum 
than efficiency. The mistress must not lose her 
temper. She must be calm, and as imperturba- 
ble and immovable as a snow mountain, If she 
has given an order, she must see it obeyed, even 
at the greatest expenditure of trouble. It is 
worth the trouble to be disagreeably pertina- 
cious and inflexible on this point. 

Where there are children, the nurse is, of course, 
a most important part of the family, and gener- 
ally gives more trouble than any of the others, 
for she is naturally an elderly person, “ set in her 
ways,” and dislikes to obey. The lady must make 
her obey at once. Nurses are human, and can be 
made to be obedient and good. 

Ladies are fond of dressing their nurses in 
dark stuff gowns, white aprons, and caps, after 
the French fashion, French nurses are very 
much the fashion, as it is deemed all-important 
that children should learn to speak French as 
soon as they can articulate. But it is so difficult 
to find a French nurse who will speak the truth 
that the mother generally gives it up, and hires 
an Anglo-Saxon nurse, who is often no more ve- 
racious. 

No doubt there were better servants in the ear- 
lier days, when life was simpler. There were few- 
er and more capable servants, and the mistress 
looked well after the ways of the household, and 
mingled in the work more. It was she who 
made the superior pastry and the best sweet- 
meats. It was she who wrought at the quilting- 
frame and the netting for the best bed-curtains. 
It was she who darned the table-cloth so that it 
looked as if embroidered. It was she who made 
the currant wine and the blackberry cordial. She 
knew all the secrets of clear-starehing, and taught 
the ignorant how to do their work by her edu- 
cated intelligence. She had then also native 
Americans to teach, and not Irish, Germans, or 
Swedes. Now, few native-born Americans will 
become servants, and the duties of the mistress 
are thereby increased. 

A lady can not be too particular in her instruc- 
tions to her servant first to answer the door-bell 
quickly ; in the second place, to treat those who call 
with civility and respect, finding out beforehand 
whether her mistress is receiving or not, so as to 
save a lady the trouble of alighting from her car- 
riage ; and again she must try to teach her to dis- 
criminate between friend and foe, and not unwari- 
ly to let in those innumerable cheats, frauds, and 
beggars who, under a respectable garb, try to en- 
force an entrance to one’s house wi et armis, to 
endeavor to sell one cement for broken crockery 
or the last thing in hair-dye. 

Then, again, good servants who comprehend 
their duties, and who are trying to do their duty 
conscientiously, should, after a certain amount of 
disciplining, be left alone: too much interference 
is apt to worry the temper. A constant nagging 
and fault-finding injures the temper of an infe- 
rior, Suspicion is bad for anybody, and especially 
does it tell against the making of a good servant. 

To believe in the honesty of a person is very 
apt to fix the habit of honesty. To respect their 
rights, their hours of recreation, their religion, 
their feelings, to wish them good-night and good- 
morning (after the pretty German fashion), to help 
them to write their letters and to invest their earn- 
ings, to teach them to read and to write and to 
make their clothes, so that they may be useful to 
themselves when they leave servitude—all this is 
the pleasurable duty of a good mistress, and such 
a course makes good servants. 

All ignorant natures seek a leader; all serv- 
ants like, to be commanded by a strong, honest, 
fair, judicious mistress, They seek her praise ; 
they fear her censure, not as slaves dread the 
whip of the tyrant, but as soldiers respect their 
superior officer. Bad temper, injustice, and tyr- 
anny make eye-service, but not heart-service. 

Irresolute persons who do not know their own 
minds, and can not remember their own orders, 
make very poor masters and mistresses. It is 
better that they should give up the business of 
housekeeping, and betake themselves to the living 
in hotels or boarding-houses with which our Eng- 
lish cousins taunt_us, little knowing what terrible 
trials they bestow upon us in sending to us the 
offscourings of their poor-houses and jails and 
their Irish shanties, and expecting of us to con- 
vert these folk into good servants. 

Familiarity with servants always breeds con- 
tempt; a mistress can be kind without being fa- 
miliar. She must remember that the servant looks 
up to her over a great gulf of different bringing up, 
over the great gulf of ignorance, and that she is 
disposed to respect not only the person in author- 
ity, but also a being so superior to herself. All 
this is thrown away if the mistress descends to 
familiarity and intimacy. Certain weak mistress- 
es vary their attitude toward their servants by 
first assuming a familiarity which is disgusting, 
and which they mistake for kindness, but which 
the servant does not so mistake, and a tyranny 
which is as unreasonable as the familiarity, and 
which no one can mistake as anything but the 
spasm of an illy regulated mind, and the selfish- 
ness of a cold heart. 

Servants should be taught to wear thin shoes 
in the house, and to step lightly, also not to slam 
doors, or to drop china, or to rattle the forks and 
spoons, A quiet servant is the most certain do- 
mestic blessing. Neatness, good manners, and 
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faithfulness have insured many a stupid servant 
of no great efficiency a long stay in a family; if 
to these may be added a clear head and an act- 
ive temperament and a respectful manner of 
speaking, we have that rare article, perfection. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
PLUSH-STRIPED WOOLLENS. 


HE richest woollen fabrics imported this sea- 
son have stripes of plush an inch wide or 
more, shaded in the color of the woollen ground, 
or else in contrast with it. The woollen fabric 
must be heavy to hold the plush, and is almost 
equal to ladies’ cloth, though usually twilled or 
woven in armure figures. The fashionable con- 
trast of green with red is seen in bronze armure 
stripes an inch wide, with an ombré plush stripe 
ranging from Jacqueminot red to deep maroon. 
Dark sapphire blue armure has orange and gold- 
en brown plush stripes. Myrtle green is similar- 
ly striped, seal brown has écru to leaf brown plush, 
and blue is striped with shaded red. This comes 
twenty-four inches wide, and is sold for $3 50 a 
yard. It is used for the skirt of the dress, while 
plain armure is imported to match for the over- 
dress, At the same prices are twilled woollens, 
with several gay colors mixed in the plush with- 
out the shades being gradual. Very gay striped 
wool satines are shown with the alternating stripe 
of twilled wool ; these are $2 50 a yard for goods 
forty-six inches wide ; if the plain stripe also has 
a satin lustre, the price is $3. Bordered Cheviots 
are new this season, and are of very light quality 
and gay colors, The principal part of the goods 
is in small indistinct checks, while the border is 
a wide well-defined stripe. This is forty-six inch- 
es wide, and costs $2 50 a yard. Lower-priced 
Cheviots, ranging from $1 25 upward, have inch 
stripes of Prussian blue, or bronze, terra-cotta 
red, seal brown, and myrtle, usually showing two 
or three tones of one color; others show heavy 
diagonals, like the cloth of men’s coats, or else 
the surface is smooth, and presents a sombre yet 
rich tone, produced by threads of dark colors va- 
ried with brighter ones. 


IMPORTED COSTUMES FOR AUTUMN, 


The first importations of autumn dresses re- 
tain the narrow round skirts and bouffant dra- 
pery worn during the summer. The skirts are 
only a trifle over two yards in width, and in many 
instances have but four breadths in the skirt, as 
the side gores are now very broad. The fullness 
is massed at the back by voluminous pleats con- 
fined to three or four inches across the back of 
the belt, while the sides and front gore have darts 
at the top to do away with all fullness. The 
foundation skirts are of low-priced silk, even in 
simple Cheviot suits, and their scantiness is en- 
tirely concealed by the elaborate kilting, box- 
pleating, and drapery of the outside fabric. To 
make these skirts more bouffant, a steel spring 
like those of which hoop-skirts are made is placed 
in a casing across the back breadths ; this casing 
is the same hitherto used for tying back the full- 
ness, and the hoop is now arranged in it per- 
manently, making it curve outward instead of 
clinging to the figure. A great many pleated 
skirts are shown both in regular side-pleating 
like a kilt, and in the large double and treble 
box pleats that display moirés and other rich 
fabrics to greater advantage than fine pleats 
would. 

In some skirts watered silk is put on the foun- 
dation to represent a lower skirt as far as any low- 
er skirt is visible beneath the drapery, and this 
moiré is laid in such large double box pleats that 
only nine pleats are required around the entire 
skirt. In other cases two or three groups of 
pleats are allowed to extend up one side to the 
belt, while the drapery nearly conceals the oppo- 
site side. In still others, especially in armures, 
Cheviots, and other serviceable woollens, the skirt 
is a genuine kilt, being laid in side pleats from a 
yoke down to the foot, and simply bound at the 
foot with plush, or else widely bordered with wa- 
tered silk. A few of the great box-pleated ruches 
are still used of soft Surah or of wool to head a 
border of plush or of velvet. For the flat fronts 
of dresses of rich stuffs like plush or moiré all 
upper drapery may be dispensed with, or at most 
form panier fullness instead of an apron. For 
instance, two breadths of moiré or of plush will 
be made to meet at the belt in front, and fall 
gradually open toward the foot, disclosing inner 
pleatings of satin Surah, or of cashmere, or em- 
broidery, or velvet; these two breadths then ex- 
tend far back on the sides quite plainly to meet 
the bouffantly draped back breadth of Surah 
or of cashmere. On other fronts much-wrin- 
kled aprons are used in various depths, but the 
lower edges of these, as well as of all back dra- 
pery, are concealed by being turned under and 
sewed permanently to the foundation. This does 
away with the former fashion of having the over- 
skirt separate from the lower skirt, making three 
pieces in every suit. Not a single costume of all 
those imported for the autumn has more than two 
pieces, as the lower skirt and drapery are inva- 
riably combined. For the back drapery two 
breadths of satin Surah or one of wide cashmere 
will be required. These are pleated in a narrow 
space at the back of the belt, the sides are sewed 
in straight, or else the pleats are concealed as 
much as possible, the bottom edge is turned un- 
der out of sight, and is not trimmed, and the mid- 
dle seam is caught up in two or three irregular 
groups of pleats that are tacked to the founda- 
tion skirt. 

The Greek drapery opening over box-pleated 
skirts is retained, and there are aprons deeply 
shirred below the waist. The row of flounces 
up the left side so much worn during the sum- 
mer is now transferred to the back of the skirt. 
There is little change to record in the shape of 
basques, as they still have double box pleats be- 
hind, are of medium length, and may be single- 





breasted or else double, with Directoire collars 
and vests either of plush or of moiré. The fash- 
ion of having the basque different from the skirt 
also continues, but instead of brocades it is now 
made of moiré or of striped stuff, of plush or of 
velvet, or else it is of satin Surah or of cashmere, 
with moiré skirt or with plush. The quaintest 
fancy for waists is the revival of the antique 
pointed bodice, sharply pointed in front and 
back, very short on the hips, whaleboned as thick- 
ly as a corset waist, and the edge finished with 
a frill of embroidery or of lace put on very full 
around the points, but more scant on the hips. 
Sometimes this bodice is laced from the throat to 
the sharp point, and in most cases a pointed vest 
is set on, and there is a similar pointed piece in 
the back. A great many dresses have plastrons 
either pointed or square, and there are many 
with separate vests. Round coats like the morn- 
ing coats of gentlemen are repeated for Cheviots, 
and there are Directoire coats with long backs 
like those on evening dress-coats, while the 
fronts are cut off straight at the waist line to 
show a plush vest beneath. The shirred and 
pleated fullness is retained for single-breasted 
basques, and is very stylish when shirred close 
about the neck, then folded in wide pleats over 
the bust, and again broadly shirred at the waist 
line ; this is very handsome in satin-striped moiré 
cut bias and shirred in a satin Surah basque. 
There are also full panier effects added on the 
sides of basques and: of the antique pointed 
waists already described. High bias standing 
collars of the material used in combination are 
seen on most basques, and there are turned-over 
pleated collars of velvet and even of plush on 
some midwinter costumes. Fewer gathered 
sleeves are shown than last season, as the materi- 
als are now too thick for fullness about the arms. 
The simplest shirred, folded, or pleated frills and 
inside cuffs are on the most stylish dresses. 


DRESSY SATIN SURAH COSTUMES. 


The first dressy costumes prepared for early 
autumn are those of satin Surah combined with 
watered silk, and trimmed with the new Saxon 
open-figured embroidery done on the satin Surah. 
Such costumes are imported in black, in sapphire 
blue, bronze, mordoré, and myrtle green, also in 
the glacé or changeable satin Surahs, combining 
red with green, red with blue, green with brown, 
blue with brown, ete. A black costume of this 
combination that will serve as a model for many 
inquirers has the silk foundation concealed all 
around to the height of half a yard, and still 
higher on the right side, by moiré box-pleatings 
so wide and at such intervals that nine of the 
pleats surround the skirt; these are double box 
pleats, with the pleat proper five inches broad, 
and inch-wide pleats folded beside it, The edge 
of the pleating is hemmed by hand; it is sewed 
to the foundation skirt, falls like a flounce, and 
is supported at the edge by a knife-pleating of 
the satin Surah (three inches wide) sewed to the 
skirt, not for ornament, but to be visible if the 
moiré pleating is blown about or accidentally dis- 
placed. Above this pleating some Greek drapery 
of satin Surah is on the front, like a side-pointed 
apron, and still above this are four rows of em- 
broidered Surah edging describing two right an- 
gles, meeting in the middle and extending up to 
the belt; the back has two bouffant Surah back 
breadths held by a large moiré bow. The point- 
ed bodice of the satin Surah is laced in front, has 
a pointed vest piece of moiré, with a similar point- 
ed piece behind, is edged with a frill of embroid- 
ered satin Surah set on with two piping cords of 
moiré, and is finished by a collar and cuffs of 
moiré, and a jabot of black Spanish lace at the 
throat. When this pointed corsage is not appro- 
priate, the satin Surah basque has shirred striped 
moiré on the front, passing like paniers across the 
hips, and terminating in a fan of moiré, or under 
a great bow at the back, or else the still popular 
double box pleats. Among still more expensive 
costumes are those with plush skirt and moiré 
basques, draped with satin Surah, and sometimes 
the striped or ploughed plushes are used for this 
purpose. A basque of moiré promises to be as 
popular as the moiré pleatings, and these combi- 
nations always require a soft fabric for the dra- 
pery. 

STYLISH WOOL SUITS. 

Fine woollen costumes are now considered as 
choice as those of silk, and are in especial favor 
when made of French cashmere in combination 
with moiré or plush, and sometimes all three ma- 
terials are combined in one dress. The basque 
or the pointed waist and drapery of cashmere 
are in the dark lead shades, seal brown, golden 
brown, brick-dust red, porcelain blue, bronze or 
myrtle green, with a preference for brown and 
green very distinctly marked; the moiré box- 
pleated skirt or that of plush is of the same 
shade as the corsage, and a single color prevails 
throughout the dress. The trimming preferred 
is the open embroidery done on the cashmere, and 
only a small quantity of this is needed, as it is 
confined to the front of the drapery, and to trim- 
ming the basque. A pretty design for cashmere 
and moiré skirts has six pleats of the cashmere, 
three on each side, meeting in the middle of the 
front; beside this is a moiré panel three fingers 
broad, with chenille fringe at the foot, and further 
along the sides is a side-pleated cashmere panel 
of five pleats, with two bands of moiré at the foot, 
while behind is a draped cashmere breadth with 
the ends concealed. Some panier folds of cashmere 
bordered with moiré are across the hips, and the 
basque has a moiré vest front and two box pleats 
at the back. Other cashmeres have the pointed 
corset-fitted waist, very long and sharp, with two 
moiré piping cords as its finish, and Saxon em- 
broidery of cashmere on the edge. A Directoire 
basque of myrtle green cashmere has the deep- 
notched collar of changeable green and red plush, 
with a plush plastron and vest, while the kilt 
skirt has no drapery except a single cluster of 
curved pleats of cashmere sewed in the side seams, 





and crossing the back breadth only. Laced gir- 
dies of moiré with two points in front and be- 
hind are on the shirred and pleated waists of 
cashmere basques worn by girls and very young 
ladies. 

New Cheviot suits have silk braid bindings in- 
stead of stitching, and are made of small checks 
or blocks of two contrasting colors, or else of 
striped patterns. The waists are double-breasted 
basques, round like gentlemen’s morning coats, 
or else they are close French sacques with box 
pleats set on to represent the popular hunting 
jackets. The pleats and belts are narrower on 
French jackets than on the English styles in 
vogue here. The skirts are mock kilts, that is, 
with deep kilt-pleating set on a foundation skirt 
of silk, and the drapery has wrinkled apron front 
and bouffant back. 


AUTUMN WRAPS. 


The first wraps for cool days are paletots and 
square-sleeved cloaks of English homespun and 
Scotch cloths made in three-quarter lengths, 
neither very long nor very short, and trimmed 
with deep plush collars. For dressy cloaks the 
long shapes of last year are retained, with a pre- 
ference for the straight Japanese garments rather 
than the full shirred Mother Hubbard cloaks. 
Some of these are entirely of plush, while others 
are of satin serge with plush trimmings. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
Arno_p, ConstTasie, & Co.; Lorp & Taytor; A. 
T. Stewart & Co.; and Stern Broruers. 





PERSONAL. 


Tue chair in which Joun Hancock sat when 
he signed the Declaration of Independence is in 
St. Paul’s Church at Norfolk, Virginia. 

—It has rained three hundred and eighty-nine 
times in one day at Ziirich, says Colonel THom- 
as W. Knox, who has been passing the summer 
on the Swiss mountains, and has found it hotter 
than in New York. 

—A bit of the wretched bread with which a 
large mass of his subjects stave off starvation 
ornaments the Czar’s writing- table, where he 
keeps it to remind himself of their extremity 
and his ignorance. 

—Miss Victoria BaILuig, a niece of Dean 
STANLEY’S, has been appointed an extra maid of 
honor by her British Majesty. 

—Although Mr. GLADsTong’s “‘claw-hammer”’ 
coat is said to fit like a horse-collar, and his but- 
terfly suit hangs on him like a bag, yet he has 
the society gift of a fine and cultivated barytone 
voice. Ina tune-book, lately issued by the Wes- 
leyan Sunday-school Union, hig son, the young 
member of Parliament, is represented by a hymn 
called “Gladstone,” and one-off the best tunes 
in the New Bristol Tune-Book is by the same com- 

ser. 

—Three hundred and sixty thousand dollars 
have been left by a painter, M. CLeneat, in Paris, 
together with a costly country house, to furnish 
a home for infirm French sculptors, architects, 
painters, engravers, and draughtsmen, 

—There is nothing like love’s young dream. 
Lady Burpett-Covutts and her husband are said 
to act and appear as happy as it is possible for 
human beings to be. 

—Queen Victorta’s chalet on the borders of 
Ballochbine Forest, near the Dee, in Scotland, is 
composed of three sitting-rooms, and generous 
verandas and sleeping-rooms. India matting 
covers the floors. The Queen was once snowed 
in there with her party for some days. <A bridge 
crosses the river from the chalet. 

—An old sugar-bowl, with the crest of Selkirk- 
on-the-Dee, which was part of the booty taken by 
the crew of the Bon Homme Richard, under PauL 
JoOnzEs, in one of their descents on the Scottish 
coast, is now the property of a resident of New 
London, Connecticut. 

—King Wim.14m IV. and his Queen opened 
London Bridge on August 1, 1831, and is there- 
fore fifty years old, and the Times of that day 
described the scene as one which no other cap- 
ital of the world could present. 

—Dr. GrorGe STEVENSON, who, when very 
young, enlisted in the first call for troops to 
tight the British, and who was one of the origi- 
nal members of the Society of the Cincinnati, 
has a daughter, Mrs. JANE STEVENSON - Mar- 
SHALL, now living in Paris, bis ner who was 
born after he was sixty years old, and is one of 
the but two or three living children of Revolu- 
tionary soldiers, 

—The eyes of GARIBALDI are said to be the 
only thing that redeems his face from a corpse- 
like effect, with its yellow-clayish aspect and 
white bair and beard. His expression is both 
sweet and sad. 

—A grandson of Danret Wester, SAMUEL 
APPLETON, son of JULIA WEBSTER, is practicing 
law in Chicago. 

—The descendant of Lord BurLEtau, the lead- 
er of the British Tories of to-day, is reputed to 
look like the feudal baron of the olden time. 
He is tall and dark, with a pale face framed in a 
black beard, and with an impressive but easy 
bearing. Hatfield House, his famous home, was 
a seat of the Tupor kings before ELIZABETH. 

—It is thought that the Duke of Sparta, a lad 
of about twelve, eldest.son of the King of Greece, 
shows much literary talent. 

—Rose Terry Cooke can not only write a 
fine story and an exquisite poem, but can cook 
as good a dinner as though bred to the business. 
She works in her garden before sunrise, and her 
house is furnished with antique articles that 
would set a New York bric-d-brac dealer wild. 

—The Princess Mary is endeavoring to en- 
courage the wear of woollen goods manufac- 
tured in England. 

—A concert in aid of the Ole Bull Memorial 
Fund, graced by the presence of Mrs. OLE BULL 
and family, and at which Miss TaursBy scored 
renewed successes, was lately given at Bergen, 
Norway. 

—The Aztec Club at Philadelphia will enter- 
tain the publisher of the London Times, Mr. Joun 
WALTERS, together with Generals SHERMAN, 
HANcOcK, BEAUREGARD, and others, on the 15th 
of September. 

—The present of Hon. Gzorcz OrmMsBY-GORE 
to the six bridemaids, on occasion of his mar- 
riage to Lady Marcaret Eruet Gorpon, which 
recently took place at Chelsea, England, was a 
gold brooch set with rls in the form of a 
spinning-wheel, the design intended to refer, in 





a double sense, to the bride’s name, in the use 
of pearls, and in the reminder of Gretchen at 
the wheel. 

—M. Amprotse Tomas married Mlle. Ex- 
vire REMAURY when he was a bachelor of sixty- 
eight. He is described as a slight, round-shoul- 
dered person, not greatly resembling one’s ideal 
of the writer of his music. 

—Lady Fiorence Dixie is camping out in 
the Transvaal with her husband, and doing her 
own cooking. She is an excellent shot. 

—M. Lasserre’s Notre Dame de Lourdes is in 
its one-hundred-and-fiftieth edition, and is sup- 
posed to have had more readers thau any book 
of modern times. 

—It is rumored that the King of Bavaria will 
resign in favor of Prince Leopo.p, his brother, 
whose wife is the daughter of the Austrian Em- 
peror, the Princess GHISELA. 

—The president of the Royal Horticultural 
Society is as fond of bacon and beans as any 
New-Englander. Having ordered his French 
cook on one occasion to prepare the favorite 
dish, the beans were served to him divested ot 
their skins, and on a second attempt the cook 
offered them pods and all. 

—Stratford-on-Avon is being visited by the 
Poet Laureate. 

—The first graduate of Vassar College whe 
has acquired a place in the faculty is the new 
lady principal, ABBy F. GoopseELL, of Chambers. 
burg, Pennsylvania. 

—In November, India will be cheered by the 
presence of Mr. and Mrs. JosepH Cook, who are 
on their way to the ‘‘ coral strand.”’ 

—Mr. Lawrence Hutton is busy with proof- 
sheets and indices at Petersham, Massachusetts. 

—Mr. Burne-Jones has bought an enchanting 
little cottage, which he will decorate himself, at 
the village of Rottingdeane, near Brighton. 

—Although past eighty, GILBERT STuaRT’s 
daughter, Miss Jang, still works in her Newport 
studio, has a quick step, brilliant eye, and cordial 
manners. 

—Besides her other talents, Madame ALBANI 
is a fine pianist. She is now in Germany sing- 
ing the parts of WaGNeER’s heroines in the Ger- 
man tongue. 

—The Princess Beatrice is to present the 
world at Christmas-time with a new birthday 
book, embellished in water-colors by her own 
hand, The Princess Louise is spoken of as a 
sculptor, and the Crown Princess of Germany 22 
an artist in oils. 

—While Lady BraBazon is trying to secure 
a fortnight’s recreation in the country for the 
poor working-women of London, Count Orue- 
NIN D’ Hausson is interesting himself in the poor 
of Paris, where, he says, in the district of Belle- 
ville, there are houses with one hundred and fifty 
tenants, some being in rooms with no windows, 
and one family, indeed, occupying the space 
between the ceiling of the attic and the roof. 

—Thoughts that Breathe is the poetical title of 
a volume of selections from Dean STaNLEY’s 
writings. 

—The Concord Library boasts possession of 
the manuscript of HawTHorne’s Dolliver Ro- 
mance, Written on both sides of the page, with 
hardly an erasure, and in a fine hand. 

—In one mausoleum of Upper Egypt thera 
has lately been discovered no less than thirty- 
nine splendid sarcophagi with the mummies of 
kings and queens of the earlier Theban dynas- 
ties, together with papyrus rolls (two of then: 
fifteen yards long), statuettes, talismans, and 
ornaments enough to furnish the archeologists 
with “special wonder’’ for a decade. 

—Signor Peruzzi, who is to fill the place of 
General CIALDINI in the Italian government, 
was Mayor of Florence in his twenty-third year, 
owing to his father’s death, the Mayoralty being 
a hereditable prerogative in the Peruzzi family. 
He was educated in the French Ecole des Mines, 

—The spread of atheism has so distressed the 
Princesse de la Tour d’ Auvergne that she has be- 
gun a crusade againstit. She has already found- 
ed a Benedictine convent at Jerusalem, and se- 
eured for herself a retreat on the slope of the 
Mount of Olives. 

—The Duke of Cumberland refuses to forgive 
his sister, the Princess FREDERIKA, daughter of 
the dethroned King of Hanover, for marrying 
her father’s private secretary. The Princess is 
greatly depressed over the loss of her baby. 

—Major Ben PeRLeY Poors, well known in 
Massachusetts and Washington—owner of the 
most unique and one of the finest places in Es- 
sex County, and a large collection of antiquities 
—lhas just been blessed with his first grandson, 
who, although christened BENJAMIN Poorg, will 
carry Indian Hill out of the name which has 
held it since its first grant from the Indian sa- 
chems, two hundred years ago. 

—A bust of CANNING is to be made by Mics 
GENNADIOS, the only Greek lady who has devot- 
ed herself to sculpture—a commission from the 
Prime Minister of Greece. 

—A suit of clothes is to be made from the raw 
cotton within twenty-four hours, at the Atlante, 
Exposition, for Senator Brown, of Georgia, the 
cotton to be picked, giuned, spun, dyed, and 
woven in public. 

—ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS is making a reply 
to JEFFERSON Davis’s book. 

—A sapphire valued at seventy thousand dol- 
lars has been discovered in the Ratnapoora dis- 
trict of Ceylon. 

—The ex-King of Oude has, like Tennyson’s 
Maud, such a sensitive nose that he has removed 
all the gas and other piping just put into his 
palace at great expense, Probably he can afford 
wax candles. 

—Speuking of the prominence of the letter G 
in politics, some one enumerates Prince GorT- 
CHAKOFF in Russia, GARIBALDI in Italy, Gar- 
FIELD and GuiTeAU in America, King GEorGE 
in Greece, MM. Griévy and GamBeTTA and Gen- 
eral GaLiret in France, GLADSTONE in England, 
and ‘*GuILLAUME,’’ Emperor of Germany. 

—The European wife of the Grand Shereeg 
vaccinated fifty children in one day in Morocco, 

—Some curtains in the house of M. Mriuars 
are of ruby velvet embroidered in crewels, the 
crewel-work being from Kenilworth Castle, and 
possibly from the fingers of AMy RoBsart. 

—When Jutra Warp Howe spoke in a lee- 
ture at Marblehead of the tarring and feathering 
of Fioyp IREson as a praisewortliy action, she 
was hissed. On asking the resson, a man in 
the audience declared himself a descendant of 
Fioyp’s, and that he did not desert or refuse as- 
sistance to the starving crew, although unjustly 
persecuted by the women of Marblehead; which 
statement is now generally recognized as the 
truth. 
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W ork-Basket. 





the plush on the top is ornamented with embroidery. Fig. 2 gives in 
full size one-quarter of the design for the centre of the table, and Fig. 
35, in Supplement to the last Bazar, one-quarter of the border. The 
embroidery is executed in tlie manner shown in Fig. 2, and must be 
done rather loosely, so that the stitches will not sink into the pile; it 
may be entirely in embroidery silk, or crewel wool for the deeper and 
silk for the lighter shades. The flowers are worked in button-hole 
stitch, and edged in stem stitch, and are in heliotrope and coral red 
alternately, three shades ‘of each. The leaves and the arabesques, 
which are in chain 

stitch bordered with 

stem stitch, are in 

bronze and olive 

green. | 


Work-Basket. 
Tus willow-ware | 
basket is varnished 





Gypsy Table.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tuts pretty book or tea table is 
covered smoothly, the legs in- 
cluded, with olive green plush, 
which is tacked down at 
the edges under a row of 
bright-colored galloon 
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Fig. 2.—-Empromery ror Gypsy Tabie, Fic. 1. 


Fut Size. 


stitches in green silk, those on the latter with 
similar stitches in gold thread. 
winding about the festoons are of olive 
velvet, edged with gold cord, which is 
continued 
stems, and the flowers are of red 

velvet. 
dered with two rows of gold 

braid, the outer one wider 
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The embroidery is bor- 


than the inner. The 
borders on the sides 
and bottom of the 


portiére are work- 





Fig. 1.—-Emprowrrep Gypsy Tasie.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For design see last Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 35. 


ed to match the flowers and leaves on the lambrequin. The portiére is 
draped by means of heavy silk cord, which is drawn through passementerie 
rings, and is finished at the ends with tassels in colored silk and gold bullion, 





FUNERAL WREATHS. 
Firowers form quite a feature at funerals. It is customary for relatives 
and intimate friends to send large wreaths and crosses of natural flowers. 











Crude, staring im- 
mortelles are no 
= | ionger used for this 
purpose, but in the 
middle of winter we 
have seen pretty 
wreaths made of 


dried white flowers 
and grasses. These 





light brown, and 
lined with peacock | 
blue satin. The lin- | 
ing is tufted with 
small buttons over 
wadding interlining 
on the bottom of | 
the basket, and is 
shirred at the upper 
and lower edges on 
the sides. The top 
of the basket is 
edged on the inside 
and out with a bor- if 
der in gimp crochet 
of peacock blue and - 
old gold wool, the ii 
manner of working 
which is illustrated 
in Fig. 3 on page \f 
564, Bazar No. 36, 

Vol. XIII. Strands \# 
of old gold and pea- 
eock blue wool ter- | 
minating in a tas- 
sel at each end are 
wound about the \ 
handle, and two sim- . 
ilar tassels are at- 
tached at each side | 
of the basket. 
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Embroidered 
Plush Portiére. 
Applied -Work. 

Tus portiére is of 
peacock blue plush, 
lined with silk, and 
ornamented with a 
border in applied. 
work along the in 
ner and the 
bottom, and on the 
lambrequin at the 
top. The latter is 
edged with fringe of 
gold thread and silk 

of the colors used 
in the embroidery, | 
The urn on the lam- 
brequin, the flame- 
bearing columns, the 
| 
} 
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rams’ heads, and the 
ribbons 
toons 
gold 
edged 
bronze 


and = fes- 
in old 
silk serge, 
with thick 
embroidery 
silk caught down 
with similar fine 
silk. The ornamen- 
tation on the urn, 
the flames, and the 
clusters of four buds 
in the festoons are 
embroidered in fea- 
ther stitch with 
orange red silk, and 
for the flowers in- 
closed by the buds 
red satin is applied, 
and edged with gold 
cord. The heads on 
which the columns 
rest are painted on 
eretonne, which is 
then applied on the 
plush. The griffins : 

are in greenish vel- nN mT 
vet, edged with gold 
cord, and the eagles 
in gray velvet, the 
feathers on the for- 
mer being defined 
with long stem 


are 














Emprowerep Piusn Portikre.—Arriiep -Work. 


wreaths can be or- 
dered or bought at 
any good florist’s, 
but very handsome 
ones can be made 
at home by nimble 
fingers at about half 
the cost. For a 
child or a girl all 
the flowers should be 
white, but in other 
cases violets and 
scarlet or crimsop 
flowers may be used. 
In winter purple and 
white violets would 
make a handsome 
wreath, or white and 
scarlet camellias 


with their glossy 
3 dark leaves, with 

white azaleas and 
4 


spireea to lighten it. 

The way to make 
a wreath is this: 
First, procure at any 
florist’s an iron hoop 
of the size desired. 
Two bundles of real 
green moss will also 
be wanted, a reel of 
thin wire, one of 
dark green cotton, 
and a large bundle 
of small stiff wires 
for the flowers and 
ferns. Ferns are al- 
ways indispensable 
in the manufacture 
of a wreatli or cross, 
and maiden-hair in 
particular, as this 
fern imparts great 
lightness and 
gance to the whole. 
To two bundles of 
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moss and a good 
Vay stock of both kinds 
Sat of fern you must 
‘S now add at least 


six large stiff flow- 
ers, such as camel- 
lias, gardenias, roses, 
or lilies. About a 
dozen lighter kinds 
of flowers and six 
sprays of white spi- 
rea will be enough. 
You can now begin 
your wreath. 
Commence by wir- 
ing every flower and 
spray and fern with 
the short wires. 
Then open the bun- 
dles of moss, and 
wrap it round the 
hoop, securing it by 
wire, until it is quite 
a thick, substantial 
ring, from two and 
a half to three inch- 
es in bulk. Then 
fasten the half-doz- 
en substantial flow- 
LE ers at intervals 
: round the wreath, 
securing them with 
thin wire, fill up the 
whole with small 
common ferns put 
at the edge, outside 
and in, all round, 
Now fill up the in- 
tervals with lighter 
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flowers, and, last of all, fasten half a dozen sprays 
of maiden-hair fern and about the same number 
of sprays of white spireea lightly among the flow- 
ers. These last should be made to stand as up- 
right as possible, so as to give a graceful fea- 
thery look to the wreath, which adds greatly to 
its effectiveness. 

A large cross can be home-manufactured in 
just the same way. You begin by nailing togeth- 
er two pieces of wood not more than a quarter 
of an inch thick. Round this frame-work you 
Wrap moss in the same way as the wreath, the 








LACE AND 


only difference being that you require more large 
substantial flowers, 

A very pretty cross was made entirely of white 
gardenias, white narcissus, white spirea, and the 
ordinary and maiden-hair ferns. This was in 
spring-time. A fortnight later another wreath 
was made entirely of large ox-eyed daisies, a kind 
of round white lily, and forget-me-nots. A very 
effective wreath can be made of all scarlet flow- 
ers—camellias, geraniums, ete.—with very dark 
green foliage. The palest cream and tea roses 
may be mixed with white for funeral wreaths ; 
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PELERINE. 


but very bright flowers—orange, pink, blue, or 


these colors should happen to have been the 
dead person’s favorite flower. It was a pretty 
idea of the Queen’s to send a wreath of prim- 
roses to Lord Beaconsfield’s grave. The “ prim- 
rose by the river’s brim” was his pet flower. 
These floral wreaths and crosses must be sent 
the night before or the morning of a funeral. 
They can be kept fresh all night by putting them 





| in a dark, cool place, and covering them entirely 


| with wet cloths. 


yellow—would be in bad taste, unless one’ of | 
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Lace and Jet Pelerine. 

Tuis pelerine consists of a gauze foundation, 
which is covered row upon row with gathered 
black Spanish lace. The neck is edged with a 
jet border and with jet leaves, which encircle a 
full lace ruche. Proceeding from the be rder i 
the neck, and falling over the rows of lace, are 
long and short jet sprays, that terminate in fringe 
at the lower Manila Longehamps hat, 
trimmed with a long ostrich plume and a cluster 


of roses. 


eage, 
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HOW TO PRESERVE SEA-WEEDS. 

fare the sea-weeds well in fresh-water to re- 
\ move the sticky saltness which pervades 
them; then take a plate or shallow vessel, and 
having cut paper or card to the size required, 
place it under the specimen, and while under the 
water spread out the plant as naturally as may be, 
either with the fingers or a camel’s-hair brush. 
Raise the paper carefully into a slanting position 
to drain off the water. Have at hand a piece of 
board or very thick pasteboard, lay two or three 
sheets of blotting-paper on it, upon which place 
the specimen, putting smoothly over it a piece of 
cambric or linen; then more blotting-paper, an- 
other pasteboard, and so on alternately till all 
your specimens are arranged. Place on the up- 
permost board a weight, The blotting-paper and 
cambrie will require to be removed and dried 
every day or two, as much moisture exudes. 
When quite dry, the specimens can be arranged 
in a book according to the taste of the collector, 
with the names, date of finding, and locality writ- 
ten clearly below. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
A LITTLE DINNER. 


Lonpon was very hot, very dusty, and much 
pervaded by the imposing fourgon and the hum- 
bler luggage-carrying cab. 

The London season was over, the Goodwood 
week had come to a conclusion, the very latest 
of the garden parties had taken place, the yacht- 
ing arrangements were all made, and it only re- 
mained for the paradise of the last three months 
to be declared by its peris with a passe-partout 
quite too dreadful for further endurance. The 
peris were rather the worse for their sojourn in 
paradise ; the rides in the morning and the drives 
in the afternoon had not altogether counterbal- 
anced the effect of late hours, overbreathed air, 
and constant excitement. Candid brothers would 
remark that a little freshening up would do the 
girls no harm, and critical friends would confirm 
that opinion, with a running commentary upon 
the surprising extent to which some of the peris 
had gone off. 

Mr. and Mrs. Townley Gore were at their house 
in Kaiser Crescent, both of them in good health, 
and very well satisfied with things in general. 
‘The gout had released Mr. Townley Gore from its 
clutches, and he had been able to enjoy the latter 
half of the season after the desired fashion in 
which it was his habit to take his pleasures. 
The prospect for the autumn was an agreeable 
one. It included a fortnight’s yachting with a 
friend, and some capital shooting down at his 
brother-in-law’s place in Hampshire ; for though 
the shooting at Horndean was not much to boast 
of, Mr. Horndean had a liberal and accommoda- 
ting neighbor, who, not caring for sport of any 
kind himself, and having no parties at Chesney 
Manor during the autumn, had made the Horn- 
dean guns free of his woods and his stubble 
fields in the time of the late proprietor of Horn- 
dean. Mr. Warrender had gone abroad just be- 
fore the late Mr. Horndean’s death, and was not 
personally acquainted with Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
brother, but he had done the proper thing, as 
Mr. Townley Gore expressed it, by giving the 
usual directions to his “ people” at Chesney Man- 
or, and his own absence would make little or, in- 
deed, no difference. Old Mr. Horndean had got 
on better with Mr. Warrender than with any of 
his neighbors, but he was not much in Mr. Town- 
ley Gore’s line. Very gentleman -like, and all 
that—as, indeed, it would have been odd if he 
had not been, for the Warrenders of Chesney 
were of as old planting there as their own fa- 
mous oaks—but not country - gentleman - like; 
bookish, “and that sort of thing,” as Mr. Foker 
said of “ It’ly,” and with not much to say for him- 
self on subjects on which Mr. Townley Gore had a 
great deal to say for himself, and liked to say it. 

Nor was Mr. Warrender much in Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s line either ; for, although he was perfect- 
ly polite on the infrequent occasions of their 
meeting, he had never conveyed to her the very 
slightest indication that he admired, or, indeed, 
that he so much as perceived, her good looks; 
and what could be more repellent than such a 
deplorable defect of sympathy? So far was Mrs. 
Townley Gore from regretting the absence of the 
owner of Chesney Manor, that she actually enu- 
merated it among the advantages of the situa- 
tion, in giving a young friend, to whom she was 
in the habit of talking confidentially, a sketch of 
her plans and intentions for the remainder of the 
year. 

Heat, dust, and noise were all carefully ex- 
cluded from Mrs. Townley Gore’s morning-room. 
The choicest flowers adorned it, and its two oc- 
ecupants presented an attractive picture. Mrs. 
Townley Gore was seated close to the open door 
of the small conservatory ; her dress, of the light- 
est fabric and most elegant composition, might, 
by making believe very much, be supposed to 
represent slight mourning. She was looking re- 
markably well, and the last half of the season 
had not told on her at all. She “had had so 
much peace of mind,” she said, “and that was 
such a great thing!” 

Her companion was Miss Chevenix, and their 
interview was as familiar as it was animated, for 
Beatrix was lying at full length on a sofa, in her 
favorite attitude, with her hands clasped at the 
back of her head. Her attire was deep mourn- 
ing, expressed by an expensive combination of 
rich silk, embroidered ¢rape, and heavy jet fringes ; 
and it became her well, adding the one subtle 





touch of refinement to her radiant beauty that a 
few very critical observers had sometimes permit- 
ted themselves to think it lacked. This perfectly 
tasteful toilette had several little features that 
only a woman would discern in detail, although 
men would be aware of the completeness of the 
effect of the whole. 

And these had attracted Mrs. Townley Gore’s 
attention. She had a special reason, in addition 
to her interest in the young lady, for observing 
Miss Chevenix on this their first meeting since 
the death of Beatrix’s father. Mrs. Townley Gore 
was absolutely unacquainted with the facts of her 
friend’s pecuniary position, and she was just the 
woman to catch at once the indications afforded 
by dress and the minor modes of personal ex- 
penditure. She knew that though it would not 
be possible to deceive her about the value—or at 
all events the price—of a gown and its accompani- 
ments, other people were not so discerning, and 
the small things that make the difference be- 
tween the quite first-rate and the something be- 
tween first-rate and second-rate might fairly be 
expected to escape notice. 

Miss Chevenix had not been two minutes in 
her presence before Mrs. Townley Gore had said 
to herself : “‘ She is better dressed than ever. That 
treatment of jet is quite new.” 

The observation was just ; she was only in er- 
ror in her deduction from it. And her visitor 
knew what she had looked for, and what she was 
thinking of, as well as she knew it, while they 
were smiling at each other, and deploring the 
“age” that had elapsed since their last meeting. 

Miss Chevenix was in charming spirits. She 
was much newer to London than Mrs. Townley 
Gore; she had returned only just as every one 
else was leaving town. 

The conversation had lasted a good while, and 
the old familiarity was re-established by the time 
the friends had reached that point in their dis- 
cussion of plans for the autumn which naturally 
led to the mention of Horndean and its neigh- 
borhood. 

“Chesney Manor adjoins Horndean,” Mrs. 
Townley Gore explained. “The former people 
were connected with the Warrenders, and there’s 
only a sunk fence and a railing for half a mile 
or so between the park and the Horndean shrub- 
beries. Chesney is twice the extent, and a far 
handsomer place, and I believe the pictures are 
very fine. I never saw them.” 

“Tt’s rather a pity the man is a bore,” said 
Beatrix. ‘ What is he ?—religious, or philosoph- 
ical, or philanthropical ?” 

“T really don’t know; I never took the trouble 
to find out. He doesn’t hunt; he doesn’t shoot ; 
he doesn’t know any one—I mean of our world ; 
and he has the most absurd cut-and-dry notions 
about everything. I believe he thinks the nine- 
teenth century no such wonderful era of the 
world’s history, and would have every woman cut 
her hair off, wear a ‘front,’a cap, and a shawl 
from her wedding day out, and retire from the 
observation of mankind.” 

Beatrix laughed. She was genuinely diverted, 
for she perfectly understood what it was that put 
the spice into Mrs. Townley Gore’s sketch of Mr. 
Warrender. 

“He is one of those objectionable people who 
have a ‘standard,’ and are always applying it. A 
bore of the first magnitude, in fact. However, 
we shall not have his company, and we shall have 
his coverts.” 

“Tt will be quite charming. And it is so good 
of you to think of me!” 

“Of course I thought of you, Beatrix; and 
when your answer was delayed, I assure you we 
were quite miserable. Frederick is immensely 
elated about your coming. By-the-bye, why were 
you so long about making up your mind ?” 

Miss Chevenix hesitated for a moment before 
she replied, and a look of vexation passed over 
her face; but she said presently, as carelessly as 
she could: 

“T could not tell exactly what I should be able 
to do, until I had heard from Mrs. Mabberley.” 

“My dear Beatrix, I do hope you have not put 
yourself in for too much restraint and interfer- 
ence from Mrs. Mabberley. I can not quite 
make out your agreeing to live with her, for I 
don’t think you ever liked her particularly; and 
if she is to interfere with your going where you 
please, you will find it a nuisance. Why did you 
agree to live with her ?” added Mrs. Townley Gore, 
abruptly, and, as her hearer felt, intending to get 
an answer to her question. 

“What was I todo? Mrs. Mabberley and my 
father were old friends; she was the only person 
who offered me any help in that way. I have no 
relations, and I could not live alone, unless I pro- 
vided myself with a sheep-dog of the most ob- 
jectionable kind. And even then it would hard- 
ly have done. The duchess said so the other 
day, as she remarked I am not enough of an 
heiress to do that sort of thing. I really had not 
any choice. Mrs. Mabberley is very nice to me; 
she does not want to interfere in general ; it was 
only that I had half promised to go to Scotland 
with her in September. I delayed until I had 
her answer, letting me off. On the whole, I shall 
be very comfortable, and then”—here Miss Chev- 
enix assumed a look of prudence and a tone of 
calculation which were as re-assuring to Mrs. 
Townley Gore as the gown from Worth’s itself— 
“there’s the letting of my own house, you see ; 
four hundred a year added to one’s income is al- 
ways worth having, and I get rid of the servants.” 

“ Ah yes, that explains it. And so your house 
is let? Who are the people?” 

“A Colonel Ramsden, his wife, and son. I 
know nothing of them, except that they are great 
travellers, friends of Mrs. Mabberley’s, tremen- 
dously religious —she gave me many cautions 
not to air what she obligingly called my heathen- 
ism before them if I met them at her house—and 
that they made no difficulties about all the odi- 
ous arrangements. How I do hate transacting 
business | don’t you?” 





“Not at all,” said Mrs. Townley Gore, with a 
serenely superior air. “I rather like it.” 

“ But then you’re so clever, while I am as igno- 
rant in such things as Harold Skimpole pretend- 
ed tobe. Mrs, Mabberley took most of it off my 
hands, and she got everything she wanted done.” 

“There’s a quiet persistency about her. I 
should think she could carry a point.” 

“She called on the Ramsdens the other day. 
It was so funny, she told me. The colonel has 
got papa’s room, and there’s a big Bible on the 
table, and an illuminated text over the door. 
They have the servants in to family prayers, and 
go to church twice on Sunday. I wonder what for- 
eign curiosities they’ve introduced into my room ? 
More texts, I dare say, and a revolving remem- 
brancer hung up over the looking-glass.” 

There was a bitterness in the ridicule with 
which Miss Chevenix spoke that made Mrs. 
Townley Gore uncomfortable. She really wished 
Beatrix would not talk in this way ; it was so un- 
necessary ; it was, indeed, such bad form. Mrs. 
Townley Gore herself went regularly to church 
at Horndean: it looked well in the country; and 
Mr. Osborne, the rector, was a man of very good 
family. She did not even always stay away from 
church in town. It was very tiresome of Beatrix. 
She ought to know better; she ought to have 
learned wisdom from the Darnell affair. Some 
of these thoughts also Miss Chevenix read, and 
with one of her peculiar laughs, in which there 
was mockery and knowingness that spoiled their 
music, she said: 

“T see you are reflecting sadly on my free- 
thinking, or rather on its translation into free 
speech, I won’t do it again. And now tell me 
about your brother. Is he well ?” 

“Quite well, and in town. He dines here to- 
morrow, expressly to meet you.” 

“ Any one else ?” 

“ His friend Mr. Lisle. It will be very amus- 
ing to see the painter studying you. He is the 
oddest person, quite unconventional, but not in 
the least ill-bred. Mr. Townley Gore quotes some 
rusty saying about good manners and a good 
heart. Apropos of him, I must say he is the 
only person unlike other people whom I ever 
liked. You will astonish him, Beatrix; and he 
will show it quite simply, just as if you were a 
picture, or a flower, or a beautiful bit of textile 
fabric. And Frederick will fall in love with you 
at first sight.” 

“ How do you know that ?” 

There was some abruptness, but no confusion, 
in Miss Chevenix’s tone. 

“It is his way, my dear. The eternal passions, 
which have lasted six weeks or so, that Freder- 
ick has confided to me in the good old times be- 
fore he took to wandering, and we quarrelled, 
more or less, would fill a good many story-books. 
The affair that nearly cost him Horndean, and 
led to the condition I told you of in Mr. Horn- 
dean’s will, I knew nothing about, of course ; but 
I believe it was the most serious as well as the 
least desirable of them all. He is a good deal 
altered in many ways: he used to be rather out- 
spoken than otherwise, but now, though we are 
perfectly good friends, he does not tell me any 
secrets. However, I know him well enough to 
be convinced there is no eternal passion on 
hand just now. Frederick is not the man to keep 
away from the object of it, if there were one, ei- 
ther for her sake or his own, especially now that 
there are no risks to be run; and he has been 
content enough at Horndean until lately.” 

“But an eternal passion may have set in 
‘lately.’ ” 

“No, it has not. I know the symptoms. I 
wish, Beatrix, in serious downright earnest, he 
would fall in love with you, for I am afraid he is 
gambling again.” 

“ And I might divert him from that pastime— 
for six weeks.” 

Something in the speaker’s tone, and the swift 
flash of her eyes, might have warned Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore that she had gone a little too far in her 
open exhibition of the tranquil selfishness that 
characterized her by thus proposing Beatrix as a 
corrective to that particular one of her brother’s 
vices to which she most objected, because it was 
the most constant and the most costly. But Mrs. 
Townley Gore did not see the look or notice the 
tone, for she was quite in earnest. A change 
had come over her mood of mind about her bro- 
ther since that day when the spitefulness that 
was destructively near the surface of her nature 
had impelled her to sneer at Beatrix’s defeat by 
Lady Darnell, and Beatrix had dimly seen her 
way to revenge. Frederick was independent, 
safe, and, she was glad to believe, inclined to be 
respectable. He could afford to please himself, 
and as it was not to be hoped that he would not 
marry, it would be pleasanter for her that he 
should marry her friend. Mr. Chevenix was out 
of the way, and this Mrs. Townley Gore regarded 
as another great thing. That he had been a du- 
bious person she always felt, and Beatrix was 
well off, in excellent society, and very much liked 
by the “best” people. It really would do very 
well; but Mrs. Townley Gore had enough world- 
ly wisdom to abstain from talking about it just 
because she thought of it so approvingly. She 
had in her a touch of the superstition that will 
prevent an old Alsacian peasant from alluding to 
his age, “lest Death should hear him and remem- 
ber.” She had vague notions of belief in any- 
thing except fate, but that she held to be mostly 
malignant, yet sometimes capable of being cheat- 
ed. So she merely smiled at Beatrix, and said: 

“Of course for six weeks. You are that sort 
of woman, you know. But tell me about the 
duchess. She came up to town with you, did she 
not?” 

“Yes, or I came up with her—whichever you 
like. It was dull at Derwent, but dullness was 
the correct thing for both the duchess and my- 
self. She is a good woman, ever so kind and 
friendly, and she would be charming if she did 
not fancy she can sing, and if she was not so fid- 





gety about her children. With about a score of 
people to look after them, she is perpetually in 
the nursery or the school-room, and they are what 
are called ‘fine’ children. You know what I mean 
—big fat brats, always eating, running about, and 
hanging to their mother’s gown. It was very 
nice of her to invite me to Derwent, and the very 
thing for me at the time; but it was dull. A 
young duke rising two years old isn’t amusing, 
and the duchess wouldn’t see a soul except the 
curate, out of consideration for me. I am afraid 
I was rather glad when Benson complained of 
illness, and the panic set in. I saw my way to 
leaving Derwent after I had put in only half my 
time, and I was right. Benson was packed off 
at ten minutes’ notice, and a substitute found; 
but I saw at once that the dear duchess was un- 
easy. The children became suddenly invisible ; 
even the governess vanished. I had been dress- 
ed by Benson ‘after the feverish symptoms had 
declared themselves.’ I was in a kind of quar- 
antine. It would never do for me to fondle the 
darlings, and how could I resist it, you know? I 
cut the knot of the duchess’s difficulty, and earn- 
ed her gratitude by telling her plainly that I knew 
she was uneasy, thought her anxiety wise, and 
begged her to allow me to leave Derwent. She 
was delighted, made me promise impossible so- 
journs in the future, gave me a lovely ring, 
brought me up to town, left me at home, and 
then went off to consult some quack whom she 
worships as to the best means of disinfecting the 
house. I have had bulletins from her, with de- 
tails of the health of the girls and little Derwent, 
every day, and I have acknowledged them be- 
comingly. I was so glad to get back to town! 
Need I say how glad when I found that you were 
still here ?” 

“Poor dear silly woman! 
ally wrong ?” 

“With Benson? I’m sureI don’t know. What- 
ever it is, it is not likely to be cured, unless rail- 
way travelling be a specific for headache, sore 
throat, shivering, and hysterics, for with all these 
maladies was Benson afflicted; and when I in- 
quired for her, on arriving at Bruton Street, Mrs. 
Mabberley informed me she had sent her home 
to her family. She never kept sick servants in 
the house, she said, and there was no time to 
lose. Benson’s family reside, I believe, in Glas- 
gow, so she had enough of it, I should think, by 
the time she got there.” 

“ Rather cool, I must say, considering the wo- 
man was your maid.” 

“Oh, I did not mind at all,” said Beatrix, with 
composure; “she had been with Mrs. Mabberley 
for some time, and she did not suit me.” 

“Derwent is a very fine place, is it not 9” 

“Yes, very grand; but the house is gloomy, 
and it is crammed with magnificent things that 
the duchess doesn’t care for. Indeed, I do not 
think she cares for anything except her nurser- 
ies; the stables, perhaps—she tries to like the 
horses because of the poor duke. It amused me 
to go over the great niuseum-like place, and rum- 
mage and rout, as the duchess called my pro- 
ceedings. You remember her diamonds ?” 

“Of course. They are almost the finest I ever 
saw. Those arrows for the hair, especially.” 

“‘T put them all on the other night; she deck- 
ed me out in them, and very well they looked in 
my red hair. She admired me prodigiously, and 
said, in her funny, frank way, that it was a great 
mistake for ugly women to wear diamonds. 
‘They might pass unnoticed,’ said she, ‘ but their 
diamonds don’t. Now I was never good-looking 
enough for diamonds, only my husband could not 
be brought to see it.’” 

“That was not for want of kind attempts at 
opening his eyes, if all one has heard be true.” 

This was another trait of the speaker’s spite- 
fulness. She was not altogether pleased about 
Miss Chevenix’s visit to the Duchess of Derwent, 
for it was she who had made Miss Chevenix 
known to that kind and simple lady, who had, 
however, never invited Mrs. Townley Gore to Cas- 
tle Derwent. And once again her friend dis- 
cerned the little weakness, and enjoyed it accord- 
ing to her wont, 

When Miss Chevenix entered Mrs. Townley 
Gore’s drawing-room the next evening, she found 
there the persons whom she had expected to see, 
and two or three others, and she produced all the 
effect which her hostess had anticipated. Her 
lavish and majestic beauty, her calm, dignified 
air, the matter-of-course manner of a woman to 
whom homage is as familiar and unfailing as 
daily bread, the perfect savoir-vivre of a woman 
of the best social world, her dress not exagger- 
ated into sumptuousness, but deficient in no de- 
vice of elegance, and which set off every beauty 
of her stately figure, and tried her perfect com- 
plexion by cunning tests that revealed its fault- 
lessness. All these were not invested, or com- 
patible, with the charm of girlishness, but they 
lacked no other. Mr. Horndean and his friend, 
who both confessed to a lively curiosity, freely 
acknowledged to each other in the smoking-room 
that night that they had not expected Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore’s pet young lady to be such an indisputa- 
ble beauty, and to have so much to say, with a 
way of saying it that left everybody else nowhere. 
The dinner had been very pleasant ; Mr. Townley 
Gore always showed to advantage on such occa- 
sions; the guest of the evening was fascination 
personified. 

And the hostess had the satisfaction of observ- 
ing that her incredulity with respect to Frederick, 
which all her politeness had failed to hide, melt- 
ed like snow under the sunbeams beneath the in- 
fluence of his determination to please Beatrix. 
Mrs. Townley Gore was tolerably familiar with 
her brother’s jew on similar occasions, and she 
very sincerely admired him on this one. The 
troublesome, inconvenient, menacing, objectiona- 
ble Frederick Lorton, who had formed a point 
noir on her horizon for so long, was happily re- 
placed, completely obliterated, by the unexcep- 
tionable Mr. Horndean of Horndean, 
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He was ever so much better looking ; slimness 
was becoming to him, and if his fine dark eyes 
were a little hollow, they had gained in expres- 
sion. How well he talked! with that careful 
deference to Beatrix’s opinion, that charming air 
of seriously holding what women said was worth 
hearing, when the talk was not all trivialities, 
and that rare tact of change of topic without 
abruptness. 

And the artist? Was he studying the model 
Mrs. Townley Gore had so long promised him? He 
was, and closely; but if he had told her the com- 
plete result of that study, it would have surprised 
her not a little. He did not tell it to her or to 
Mr. Horndean, with whom he perfectly agreed as 
to the beauty and the brilliancy of Miss Chev- 
enix; but it was this: he had never seen a wo- 
man whose beauty his artistic sense more thor- 
oughly recognized, but who was so devoid of 
charm for him; and he had never heard a wo- 
man talk whose utterances, for all their fluency 
and wit and self-possession, had so grated on his 
ear, and jarred with his conscience, bis taste, and 
his humor, Perhaps Frank Lisle had an ideal in 
his mind or an image in his memory of a pure 
fair girl, unconscious of the calm loveliness that 
was “as moonlight unto sunlight” in comparison 
with the splendid beauty of this red-haired wo- 
man with the glittering colorless eyes, the lips 
that were a tinge too roseate, and the laugh that 
was not quite in tune. Perhaps the ideal in his 
mind, the image in his memory, was of a sweet 
and innocent intelligence, devoid of the know- 
ledge that tipped the shafts of Beatrix’s wit, and 
the boldness that sent them flying to their mark. 
However that may have been, Frank Lisle dis- 
liked Miss Chevenix almost as much as he ad- 
mired her. 

The two friends, whose apparent agreement 
had so wide an unsuspected divergence, were 
joined in the smoking-room by Mr. Townley Gore, 
who came in with some newspapers in his hand. 

“It’s rather odd,” he said, “we should have 
been talking of the Duchess of Derwent’s dia- 
monds to-night. They’ve been stolen. Here are 
the latest editions of the evening papers with an 
account of the robbery. A clean sweep, and 
deucedly clever.” 


ree: Maman 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
EPISODICAL. 


On the day after the little dinner Mrs. Townley 
Gore and her young friend were to meet again. 
They would naturally have a good deal to say to 
each other. Mrs. Townley Gore would want to 
discover what impression her brother—whom it 
was desirable to “steady” by a love affair of a 
creditable kind—had made upon Beatrix, and Be- 
atrix would want to find out what impression she 
had made upon Mr. Horndean. Not that Beatrix 
was in any doubt upon the point. The looks, 
tone, and manner of her friend’s brother had been 
sufficiently expressive of admiration. But she 
would be glad to have her own conviction con- 
firmed, and also to ascertain whether Mrs. Town- 
ley Gore was in reality so well disposed as her 
extreme urbanity of the preceding evening had 
indicated her to be. As a matter of fact, she was, 
because she did not care a straw whether her 
brother merely amused himself with Miss Chev- 
enix, with the result of gaining her affections, 
and bestowing what he called his own upon some 
newer object, within an undefined term of delay, 
or whether the matter took a serious aspect. Of 
course Frederick might do a great deal better, 
but then he might do worse. On the whole, Mrs. 
Townley Gore was in a very good humor as she 
sat in her morning-room writing her letters, after 
she had settled her household affairs, and put her 
engagements en régle, There was a comfortable 
smooth-water sense about all her affairs just then 
which made her feel benevolently disposed. 

Presently her brother made her a pleasant little 
visit, and that was in itself a significant departure 
from his ordinary ways. They talked of Beatrix, 
her beauty, her singing, her lively conversation, 
and her social success. 

Mr. Horndean was quite animated. The air of 
boredom and languor that hung about him in gen- 
eral, and was imputed to the lingering results of 
the fever, was exchanged for the manner that re- 
called Frederick in his “troublesome” but charm- 
ing days. The indefinable restraint which, not- 
withstanding all his hospitality and attention as 
her host at Horndean, had marked his inter- 
course with her, and restricted their conversation 
in general to the most ordinary topics, with a care- 
ful avoidance of reference to the past, suddenly 
vanished, 

“T am glad you think Miss Chevenix so hand- 
some,” said Mrs. Townley Gore. “She is quite 
my ideal; but I have not found every one ready 
to agree with me.” 

“In her style, she is the finest woman I ever 
saw. Of course Lisle put an Italian painter’s 
name to the style. I forget which of the old fel- 
lows it was—some one who was great at red hair, 
and what he calls the ‘ pearly’ tints.” 

“ Does Mr. Lisle admire her very much ?” 

“Yes; but he is such a critical fellow. He 
never lets one forget that there are spots in the 
sun. There is not one in Miss Chevenix’s com- 
plexion, as I remarked to him. He acknowledges 
that is her strong point, but he will have it that 
her eyes are not far enough apart, and that they 
are shallow, that her mouth is hard, and that 
there is a want of soul about her.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore smiled. She was not dis- 
pleased that her brother’s friend was less capti- 
vated by Beatrix than her brother. 

“She certainly is not sentimental, if he means 
that,” she remarked. ‘“ He must only tone down 
those defects in the portrait he is to paint at 
Horndean.” 

“There’s a great deal of aplomb about her— 
all the manner of a woman of the world.” 

* Precisely what she is, my dear Frederick. 





Beatrix Chevenix would adorn any position. I 
thought yesterday, when she told me how the 
duchess dressed her up in her diamonds, that she 
must have become them ‘bravely’; and if they 
never turn up again, they will have made a good 
end. Nothing more of the diamonds, I suppose, 
in the papers this morning ?” 

“Nothing. It was what they call a put-up 
business, no doubt.” 

“ Beatrix will be full of it when I see her to- 
dey. I dare say she will have heard of the affair 
direct from the duchess.” 

At this point Mr. Townley Gore entered the 
room, and Mr. Horndean, having ascertained that 
his sister and Miss Chevenix would be in the Park 
at five o’clock, took his leave. 

Mr. Townley Gore did not seem to be in very 
good spirits, and he did seem to have a little dif- 
ficulty in entering on the matter in hand. 

His wife saw that he had something special to 
say, and went to the point at once. 

“ Anything wrong?” 

“No, not exactly; but I have a letter from 
Mr. Simpson, which I thought you had better 
see,” 

** What on earth has he to write to you about ? 
No new folly of Frederick’s, I hope.” 

“No, nothing to do with Frederick. Mr. Simp- 
son writes to inquire about Helen Rhodes.” 

With an impatient exclamation and a black 
frown Mrs. Townley Gore took the letter from 
her husband’s hand. It consisted of a few lines 
only, in which the writer stated that, having had 
his attention called to certain matters relating to 
the affairs of his client the Rev. Herbert Rhodes, 
he was anxious to ascertain where Miss Rhodes 
was at present, and what was her actual position. 
Referring to the statement of his purpose with 
regard to Miss Rhodes made by Mr. Townley 
Gore on a former occasion, Mr. Simpson had re- 
course to him to obtain those particulars. 

“I do not see why you should have thought it 
necessary for me to see this letter,” said Mrs. 
Townley Gore, as she threw it on the table. 
“The subject of Miss Rhodes is highly distaste- 
ful, and you could have replied to Mr. Simpson, if 
you thought proper, without referring to me.” 

“ Perhaps so; but I considered it wiser to con- 
sult you. It does not do to shirk distasteful sub- 
jects always, and I feel that this one has been 
shirked too long. I can not answer these ques- 
tions without making myself formally acquainted 
with the facts, and I think an inquiry into them 
would come better from you than from me.” 

“1 do not know what you mean.” 

“T mean, Caroline, that I want you to write to 
the person with whom that poor girl is, and ask 
for her. Your inquiry may be as formal as you 
please.” 

It was very rarely that Mrs. Townley Gore gave 
way to her temper when her husband was in 
question ; she was too wisely considerate of her 
own comfort; but this was one of those rare oc- 
casions. In an instant the elegant composure of 
her manner vanished, her features flushed with 
anger, and she answered in a raised and tremu- 
lous tone: 

“T shall do nothing of the sort, and I wonder 
you venture to ask me. Iwonder you name that 
person in my hearing. ‘Poor girl,’indeed! You 
must have a great deal of pity to spare if you be- 
stow any on so ungrateful and undeserving an 
object.” 

“T am sorry you take the matter in that way, 
Caroline,” said Mr. Townley Gore, “ for it is one 
in which there were faults on both sides. One 
of them was mine. I did not tell you of poor 
Helen’s appeal to me against your treatment of 
her—treatment which drove her to the step she 
took; and I did not insist on your altering it, as 
I ought to have done.” 

Mrs. Townley Gore’s astonishment was almost 
equal to her rage. The subject of Helen Rhodes 
had been dismissed by tacit consent after they 
received the false explanation of her flight, and 
neither had any reason to suppose that the other 
ever bestowed a thought upon it. That her hus- 
band should take this turn, that he should talk 
to her about “ faults” and “ insisting,” was some- 
thing new indeed, and it hardened her heart still 
more against Helen. 

The violent effort by which she restrained her- 
self was aided by her sheer surprise. 

“T neither know nor desire to know what you 
are talking about,” said she, with recovered calm, 
“and I beg the matter may never be mentioned 
to me again. I decline to discuss Miss Rhodes, 
her conduct, or her position.” 

“As you please. I shall write to her friend 
myself, and I hope there may be some motive for 
Mr. Simpson’s question that means good to come 
from somewhere to her. Be so kind as to give 
me the address of Madame—” 

“ Morrison, milliner and dressmaker—the indi- 
vidual whom Miss Rhodes selected to replace you 
as her protector. I never pretended to be any- 
thing of the sort. That is her address, and now 
I beg that I may hear no more of the matter.” 

With ostentatious insolence Mrs. Townley Gore 
resumed the writing of her letters, and her hus- 
band, after one steady look at her, which might 
have conveyed a warning had she seen it, left the 
room, 

“She is getting positively plain.” Such was 
Mr. Townley Gore’s first reflection. “I had not 
noticed before how much her infernal temper 
tells on her looks.” 


The mood in which Miss Chevenix found her- 
self on the day after the little dinner at the Town- 
ley Gores’ was as cheerful as that of her friend. 
She was in the habit of studying her looks at 
some length of mornings, and on this particular 
morning her looking-glass gave her the pleasant- 
est assurances. Her eyes were as bright as the 
dew ; her skin was as fair as the lily; health and 
vitality in their beautiful perfection were display- 
ed in her face, her form, and her movements ; 
and she admired herself with a sort of abstract 





and impartial sincerity as she leaned back in her 
chair, and rested her finely formed large arm, 
tired with the unaccustomed exercise of brushing 
the hair that hung over her shoulders, a glitter- 
ing redly golden mantle. She was up early, as 
usual; and though it was a bore to be without a 
maid, she had declined the services of Mrs. Mab- 
berley’s attendant. Somehow Beatrix was always 
glad when she could decline any offer or traverse 
any arrangement made by Mrs. Mabberley. Ei- 
ther of those opportunities occurred but seldom. 
There was a quiet strength of will and an unut- 
terable fixedness of purpose about the insignifi- 
cant-looking, low-voiced mistress of the house 
which Beatrix called home, and to those two 
qualities Miss Chevenix, whose passions were 
stronger than her mind, almost always yielded. 
The restraint of which she was conscious had not 
yet become intolerable—perhaps because she had 
been a good deal away—but it had deepened 
her dislike of Mrs, Mabberley into aversion that 
would, had any stimulant been wanting, have sup- 
plied her with superhuman resolution to achieve 
her independence. The two ladies behaved to 
each other with perfect courtesy; not the most 
inquisitive domestic detective could have discov- 
ered a flaw in their relations, Mrs. Mabberley’s 
household ‘was a model of decorum, and Mrs, 
Mabberley herself was a happy example of the 
juste milieu, which is so much admired, except 
by the inspired writer of the Apocalypse. Fam- 
ily prayer was as fixed an institution as break- 
fast, and every individual in the house, except 
Beatrix, went to church at least once on Sundays. 
Mrs. Mabberley did not, however, belong to any 
of the subdivisions of the so-called religious 
world. The ritualist, with the aureole of un- 
righteous imprisonment on his pale brow; the 
perfervid professor of new lights, with an aston- 
ishing “ reading” of the plainest-spoken texts of 
Holy Writ; the liberal and enlightened divine, 
who has expanded in one direction and whittled 
away in another, until old-fashioned people find 
the faith of the day as little to their liking as its 
morals or its manners—were never “ lionized’’ by 
Mrs. Mabberley. She was “so well regulated,” 
people said, and hers was “such a nice house for 
one’s girls to go to,” was observed by mothers 
who still retained the belief that discrimination 
in such matters was a duty. To one of these 
mothers, who ventured to comment on the fact 
that Mrs. Mabberley’s dear interesting young 
friend never went to church, and made no secret 
of her freethinking, she made an answer which 
raised her a degree in the hearer’s estimation. 

“Dear Mrs. Roxley,” said she, “we must nev- 
er forget that poor Beatrix had not our advan- 
tages of bringing up, nor such training as your 
sweet girls enjoy. This thought should render 
us so indulgent. Do younot think so? And with 
time and steady good example, there is much to 
hope.” 

This skillful avoiding of the charge of incon- 
sisteney would give the measure of Mrs, Mabber- 
ley’s tact. Things had hitherto gone quite smooth- 
ly between her beautiful guest and herself; the 
only strain of the chain that connected them oc- 
curred when Mrs. Townley Gore’s invitation clash- 
ed with certain previously formed plans of Mrs. 
Mabberley’s. On that occasion she kept Miss 
Chevenix in suspense for a whole week, and at 
the end of it told her, without vouchsafing any 
explanation of the delay, that she might make 
her arrangements to go to Horndean in Septem- 
ber. 

This promised visit was engaging Miss Cheve- 
nix’s thoughts very pleasantly; she had found 
Mrs. Townley Gore’s brother much more agree- 
able than she expected, and she had thoroughly 
enjoyed the consciousness that he was captivated 
by her. Altogether things looked very well, if 
only the odious interval were over. The prayer 
bell rang, unheard by Beatrix. She went on lan- 
guidly brushing her hair; after a short interval 
her letters were brought to her room. A three- 
cornered note was on the tray ; it contained a line 
from Mrs. Mabberley. 

“T have to go out on business this morning, 
and do not expect to get back until late. I have 
promised for you that you will come with me to 
dine at the Ramsdens’.” 

“ How horribly provoking !” said Beatrix, half 
aloud, as she tore the paper with the cruel action 
of the fingers peculiar to her. This dinner en- 
gagement came most malapropos, She had been 
speculating on Mrs. Townley Gore’s proposing 
some impromptu amusement for that evening. 
Mr. Horndean was in just the state of mind that 
leads to schemes of the kind, and she especially 
hated to have to pass an evening in the house 
that had been her own. 

The next letter was from the Duchess of Der- 
went, and it too disturbed Miss Chevenix’s com- 
posure very strongly. 

“Have you the evil-eye, dear Beatrix,” wrote 
the duchess, “and did you cast a ‘sort’ on the 
diamonds that became you so well? Iam sure 
you are sorry for me. You will see by the pa- 
pers how cleverly the robbery was done. The 
police are active, of course, but I never expect to 
see the diamonds again.” 

Beatrix rang her bell, and desired that yester- 
day’s newspapers should be brought to her. In 
the evening journals were detailed accounts of 
the great jewel robbery at Derwent Castle. It 
had taken place three days after the termination 
of her stay at the castle ; was supposed to be the 
work of one person, as only one stranger had 
been observed about the place; and had been 
effected with extraordinary coolness, daring, and 
success, the lock of the duchess’s jewel-case hav- 
ing been dexterously picked, and the diamonds 
abstracted, without apparent injury to the box. 
Access to the room had been gained by a work- 
man’s ladder, which was left standing against 
the wall beneath the open window. The only 
evidence concerning this was that of two of the 
duchess’s children and their nursery governess ; 
a man had passed them in the shrubbery carry- 
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ing a ladder; he was not one of the gardener’s 
assistants, and the children had never seen him 
before. 

Beatrix was_ horrified. estimated the 
duchess’s feeling rather by her own appreciation 
of the delights of possessing diamonds than by 
that of her friend, but to even the most careless 
of such things the loss was a very serious one. 
It was rarely that Beatrix sought the presence of 
Mrs. Mabberley when she had an excuse for 
avoiding it, and she never joined her at break- 
fast; but this morning she went down stairs so 
soon as she was dressed, with the newspapers 
and the duchess’s letter in her hand, and found 
Mrs. Mabberley breakfasting sedately in solitude. 
She had not chanced to notice the account of the 
robbery—she rarely read the records of crime— 
but she displayed what, for her, was interest in 
Beatrix’s story, and in her description of the beau- 
ty and value of the diamonds. She had never 
chanced to hear the Duchess of Derwent men- 
tioned as the possessor of remarkable jewels. 
Mrs. Mabberley feared that the duchess was 
right, that she would never see the diamonds 
again. She herself had been robbed of jewels 
(of course quite insignificant in comparison with 
such a loss as the duchess’s), and all the efforts 
of the police to trace them had failed. ‘Though 
it was not so cleverly done as this,” added Mrs. 
Mabberley, “ which is evidently a long-planned 
put-up thing, for that, I believe, is the phrase 
they use in their odious jargon when they mean 
that a robbery is done with the connivance of peo- 
ple in the house.” 

“ Oh, do you think so?” objected Beatrix. “The 
duchess’s people are all so devoted to her.” 

Mrs. Mabberley smiled, and Beatrix saw that 
she, being busy, had had enough of the duchess 
and her diamonds. 

Mrs. Townley Gore had a good deal to say about 
them when she and Beatrix met. She had got 
over her ill-humor by that time; she was very 
pleasant about Beatrix’s conquests of the pre- 
vious evening, and she remarked before the car- 
riage turned into the Park that one of the ad- 
vantages of the end of the season was that one 
could make a plan on an impulse, and had not all 
one’s time laid out like a chess-board. She had 
promised Frederick that they would do something 
that evening, Richmond, perhaps, or Twicken- 
ham, and she laid an embargo on her friend ac- 
cordingly. Then Beatrix had to explain, with 
genuine vexation, that she was not free to accept 
so charming an invitation, and she was puzzling 
Mrs. Townley Gore very much by her uncharac- 
teristic yielding to Mrs. Mabberley’s behest, when 
they came in sight of Mr. Horndean and Mr. Lisle, 
who were on the watch for them. The victoria 
was drawn up under the trees, and the two gen- 
tlemen entered into animated talk with its occu- 
pants. Mr. Horndean, who stood with his back 
to the foot-path, protesting with all the earnest- 
ness that Beatrix could desire against her cruel 
decision and the overthrow of his hopes. 

Frank Lisle, talking to Mrs. Townley Gore on 
the other side of the carriage, paused and looked 
curiously after a man who passed on the foot- 
path. The man was tall, strongly built, fashion- 
ably dressed, with nothing remarkable about him 
except that he wore his hair rather long. His 
eyes and complexion were dark. 

Mrs. Townley Gore, observing Mr. Lisle’s gaze, 
glanced at its object, and asked him who was the 
person that had caught his attention. 

“Not a person, but a resemblance,” he answer- 
ed. “I never saw one more striking. That man 
might have sat for my portrait of the organ-grind- 
er whom I found asleep under the big tree on the 
green at Horndean; [ had sketched him comfort- 
ably before he woke up and expressed himself in 
disobliging terms respecting my eyes and my im- 
pudence. Itis quite extraordinary. They might 
be twins. I hope he will come this way again, 
and you will see it.” 

The object of Mr. Lisle’s remarks did not come 
that way again, and the ladies drove on presently, 
leaving Mr. Horndean to all the discontent in 
which a contradiction of any kind was wont to 
plunge him. 


She 


When Madame Morrison received the civil let- 
ter in which Mr. Townley Gore requested her to 
inform him whether Miss Rhodes was with her, 
and made a polite, if cold, inquiry after Helen's 
health and general welfare, she was troubled. 
She had expected and desired some such inquiry ; 
but now that it had come, she was perplexed by 
it. If the way to a reconciliation with the Town- 
ley Gores, and a restoration of Helen to their pro- 
tection and her legitimate position in society, 
could be opened by this means, it would be the 
right thing; and yet Madame Morrison shrank 
from the idea. Helen was improving; her mind 
was less disturbed, her heart was more at ease; 
here would be the renewal of suffering for her. 
But her future? Madame Morrison, unaware 
that Mr. Townley Gore’s inquiry was not due to 
the unaided promptings of his own conscience or 
his own feelings, very naturally expected that it 
would have some further result ; and she there- 
fore thought it right to inform Helen that the in- 
quiry had been made, before she replied to it. 

Helen received the communication with great 
emotion, and learned with downright terror that 
Madame Morrison expected it might have conse 
quences. She protested so strongly that she nev- 
er could face either Mr. or Mrs. Townley Gore 
again, with the burden of her secret to make ev- 
erything so much more dreadful than before; she 
so earnestly entreated Madame Morrison to answer 
the questions as briefly as possible ; she was made 
so ill by the incident—that Madame Morrison gave 
up the attempt to persuade her. She wrote to 
Mr. Townley Gore that Miss Rhodes was residing 
with her, and was in good health. 

Mr. Townley Gore communicated the reply to 
Mr. Simpson almost as curtly, and there the mat- 
ter ended. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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A DAY IN ARCADIA. 
See illustration on double page. 


THE reader who is conversant with current al- 

jusions to the traditions of classical and roman- 
tic literature will know what is the ideal country 
of pastoral virtue and happiness that is designated 
by the name of “ Arcadia,” which we need not 
try to identify with a district formerly so called 
in the geography of peninsular Greece. By just 
dipping into the fifth and last volume, recently 
published, of Mr. J, A. Symonds’s learned work 
on the Italian Renaissance, we may see how the 
literary fancies of the sixteenth century were led, 
through a taste for the Eclogues of Virgil and the 
Idyls of Theocritus, to revive that charming vision 
of an innocent Golden Age, whose gold was the 
gold of buttercups and that of the centre of the 
daisy blossom, when people had nothing to do 
but to stroll about or sit in the rural meadows, 
keeping an eye on their flocks of sheep, piping 
sweet musi¢e with a simple reedy flute, and sing- 
ing of their love for one another, until the declin- 
ing afternoon sun bade them go in and milk the 
cows. O si sic omnia! What a deal of strife 
and sin and misery would have been saved, during 
the last three or four centuries of modern Europe, 
if kings and queens, courtiers and nobles, and all 
the rest of the civilized world, had been sincerely 
content, as this once fashionable affectation pre- 
tended to be, with the harmless and wholesome 
pleasures of the pastoral life! Every cultivated 
mind must have received some indirect touches 
of this poetic sentiment, which abounds in some 
of our greatest imaginative authors, and which is 
frequently acknowledged by Shakspeare. We 
know, too, that the agreeable diversion of playing 
at shepherdesses and dairy-maids was practiced 
amid the conventionalities of the age of hooped 
petticoats and hair-powder, in the last century, 
at the court of Queen Anne and of the Georges, 
and by the French court mistresses and the un- 
fortunate Marie Antoinette at Versailles. Wat- 
teau’s pretty pictures at that period have shown 
us precisely how they looked when engaged in 
such pleasant meadow parties; and if there are 
symptoms at the present day of an inclination to 
revive that kind of amusement, without the obso- 
lete affectations which formerly attended its prac- 
tice, we shall rejoice to see it come once again 
into vogue. A certain noble lady, residing at a 
beautiful park in the west of England, which was 
visited not long since by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, lately gave an al fresco entertainment 
to a large company of school-children, when the 
business of milking a handsome cow, and making 
a “ junket,” or syllabub, of her milk, which is de- 
licious with raspberries or strawberries freshly 
plucked, was performed by the fair hands of 
damsels of high degree. Five minutes in Arcadia, 
“if you make believe very hard,” as Dick Swivel- 
ler’s Marchioness says, can be realized in that 
situation. 





LIFE IN MEXICO. 

The Rainy Season.—Amusements,—Inundated Streets, 
—Perils of Travel.—Climate and Health of Mexico. 
—An Ancient Canal.—Unclean Waterways.—Fresh- 
water Piratea.—Impotence of the Government.—Dr. 
Le Plongeon’s Discoveries.—An ancient Masonic 
Temple. 

City or Mexico, August 5, 1881. 
$ groy are few localities more worthy of study 
than the magnificent valley of which this 

city is the central point. From the flat roof of 
any high building in Mexico the eyes rest upon 
a broad circle of level fertile country, whose sur- 
face is adorned with placid lakes, with clumps of 
trees, among whose foliage glisten the white walls 
and towers of haciendas, with broad fields of corn 
and grain, and pasture-lands upon which feed 
large herds of cattle and sheep. The entire ho- 
rizon is girded by mountains whose volcanic sum- 
mits tower thousands of feet above the sea-level, 
while at the southeast Popocatepetl and Iztacci- 
huatl, the two snow-crowned monarchs of the 
valley, reveal portions of their glistening profiles 
through openings in the clouds which are con- 
stantly at this season of dampness gathered around 
them. 

This is the rainy season, the winter, of this 
city, which, although it lies under a tropical sun, 
is, on account of its high altitude of 8000 feet, 
the happy possessor of a climate which all the 
year round is subject to but little change. The 
sun during the day is clear and warm, but never 
oppressive, and at night cool winds, biowing from 
the snowy slopes of Popocatepetl, render a light 
overcoat necessary if one goes out for an evening 
walk. But evening is not the time for a pro- 
menade in Mexico, A well-trained band plays 
several times every week in the Zécolo, the large 
square in front of the cathedral, and as the square 
is well lighted, and planted with magnificent trees, 
and, especially at night, fragrant with the per- 
fume of hundreds of flowering shrubs, it would 
be a delightful place in which to pass an evening, 
if to other attractions were added that of a brill- 
jant crowd. But except on the occasion of a 
Sunday morning concert, the belles of Mexico 
rarely grace the Zécolo with their presence. At 
night the band plays to a crowd mostly composed 
of Indians, who sit in groups on the benches, 
wrap) in their rebozos, or mantles, and listen 
in solemn silence to the latest waltz by Strauss, 
or gems from Jtalian opera. Other Indians move 
about among the crowd, selling ices and little 
sweet cakes, or carrying a small roulette board, 
by means of which they transfer to their own 
pockets the few pennies which their more honest 
companions have earned during the day. An 
evening in the Zécolo is not enlivening, and after 
the curiosity of the stranger in the Indians is ex- 
hausted, he finds it pleasanter to follow the cus- 
toms of the country, and drive onthe Paseo from 
half past five to seven, where on any pleasant 
evening may be seen carriages filled with the 
beauties of Mexico, and horsemen in the most 
elaborate of ranchero costumes, return to the city 





for a late dinner, and spend the remainder of the 
evening in some theatre, where, even if the per- 
formance is poor, there is sure to be good music 
and a brilliant audience. 

The rainy season in the valley of Mexico is not 
so troublesome as in some other sections of the 
country. The mornings are clear, warm, and 
sparkling. The afternoon usually brings a vio- 
lent shower, accompanied by heavy thunder. If 
it rains in torrents for half an hour, the city is 
changed into a Venice; the streets become rivers 
from twelve to eighteen inches deep; walking is 
impossible, especially on the crossings, and bands 
of stalwart bare-legged Indians gather at the 
street corners, and ferry people over on their 
backs for a penny. As the drainage of the val- 
ley is very poor, the water subsides slowly, but 
by evening the streets become dry, except for 
pools here and there, and the sky is clear and 
starry. After midnight it often rains again, the 
clouds breaking at sunrise, and forming in grand 
masses around the summits of the mountains. 

In the country outside of the valley the rains 
at this season are terrible, and travelling by stage- 
coach, which until the railroads are finished is the 
only means of reaching the interior, is a perilous 
journey, upon which only the most daring ven- 
ture. The roads are canals of mud and water, 
and it is no uncommon thing for a stage to re- 
main a whole night stuck fast in a slough, the 
combined strength of twelve mules being insuffi- 
cient to extricate it. 

Notwithstanding the violent showers of the 
rainy season, the climate of the city of Mexico is 
magnificent and bracing during the entire year, 
and it should be noted for the good health of its 
inhabitants. But such is not the case. The 
newspapers complain daily of the immense mor- 
tality of the city, which, although free from the 
vomito, which rages at present in the tierras ca- 
lientes of the sea-coast, is oppressed by malarial 
fevers, which are especially prevalent among the 
lower classes who live on the outskirts of the 
city, near the ancient waterways and canals, 
which are in a state of deplorable neglect. Their 
sluggish waters are covered with a green vege- 
table substance, and a handkerchief saturated 
with cologne is necessary to the inquisitive stran- 
ger, who, impelled by curiosity to investigate the 
barriers of the city, is so audacious as to attempt 
a walk along their banks. 

The ancient canal of La Viga is one of the 
most picturesque objects near the city. For a 
long distance along its banks stretches a broad 
drive, bordered by large trees, which in the time 
of the Viceroy was the scene of many a gay pro- 
cession, while on the waters of the canal a flotilla 
of barges passed up and down, crowded with the 
fashion and wealth of the city. Once a year, in 
the spring-time, modern Mexico makes an effort 
to revive these festivities of long ago; the rude 
canoes are dressed with flowers, and the drive is 
crowded with carriages; but all the rest of the 
year a sad silence reigns in this beautiful suburb, 
Trains of little donkeys, laden with crates of 
chickens and hampers of country produce, tramp 
toward the city in the early morning over the 
ancient drive of the Viceroy, and Indian women 
pole their canoes, laden with fruit and vegetables, 
along the sluggish waters of the canal, the float- 
ing green substances being so dense in some 
places as to render their progress difficult. The 
glory of La Viga has departed. This canal runs 
from Mexico, passing many pretty villages as it 
threads the valley, to Lake Chalco, and were it 
cleaned and freed from the many obstructions 
which now encumber it, would be a valuable high- 
way for the passage of fresh produce from the 
fertile fields of Chalco to the city market. 

Another trouble exists in Lake Chalco, more 
prejudicial to the interests of owners of small 
produce farms than the unclean waterway to the 
city, and that is a roving band of fresh-water pi- 
rates. Not a day passes that the morning pa- 
pers do not contain sad accounts of their depre- 
dations. A poor old Indian woman, paddling 
her canoe-load of vegetables cityward, is robbed 
of all she possesses, and rows her empty canoe 
ashore, and dies of grief in her desolated kitchen- 
garden. A donkey-driver is stopped on the bor- 
der of the lake, and the cargo of his entire train 
of donkeys stolen, he himself being severely 
wounded. At the same time it must be remem- 
bered that a very small force of armed men could 
easily disperse these fresh-water pirates, for they 
are not brave buccaneers, but only weak parties 
of Indians, armed with knives and sticks, and 
possessors of ancient and rotten canoes. Still 
they continue to exercise a reign of terror over 
the peaceful farming inhabitants of Chalco, and 
to bring about a scarcity of fruit and vegetables 
in the city markets. 

These petty tragedies of the valley of Mexico 
are of little importance to the outside world, ex- 
cept as they serve as a very small key to open 
very large doors. For how is a government that 
pleads lack of funds as its excuse for allowing its 
poor farming population to be ruined, its canals to 
remain uncleaned, breeding pestilence with every 
wind that blows, and the roads leading from its 
capital to fall into an almost impassable state for 
want of a few cart-loads of dirt to fill up holes, 
to meet the extensive obligations it has contract- 
ed for railroad subsidies? A newspaper of 
Mexico, commenting upon the situation, says: 
“The Mexican government has made serious pro- 
mises which it must fulfill at no remote period. 
Can it come out of this difficulty with honor ? 
This is a question which occupies the attention 
of every citizen. We trust that our rulers will 
act prudently, and realize the fact that only the 
most skillful management can meet successfully 
the serious complications which are close upon 
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While Mexico is one of the richest countries 
on the earth in natural productions, it is poor in 
money, and must rely on foreign capital to work 
its mines and build its railroads. The railroads, 
once in working order, will develop and enrich 





the regions through which they pass. Business 
will increase, and the importations of foreign 
goods will be doubled. A much larger revenue 
will accordingly flow into the hands of the gov- 
ernment, which will go far toward enabling it to 
fulfill its many obligations. Such, at least, is the 
hope of the Mexican people. 

The recent discoveries by Dr. Le Plongeon 
among the ruins of Uxmal, in Yucatan, are ex- 
citing much interest among the scientific scholars 
of Mexico; but the mystery which still envelops 
them, owing to the strange conduct of the owner 
of the ruins, prevents the full importance of these 
discoveries from being made public. In recent 
letters published in the Heo del Comercio of Meri- 
da, Dr. Le Plongeon says: “I lament more for 
Yucatan than for myself the singular opposition 
made by the owner of these ruins to the continua- 
tion of my scientific investigations, and the restric- 
tions which prevent me from making public the 
important facts which the reading and interpreta- 
tion of the inscriptions have revealed. Among my 
new discoveries in the ruins of Uxmal one of the 
objects most worthy of the attention of modern 
scholars is an ancient Masonic temple, where the 
priests and wise men assembled to work their mys- 
teries. To the north is the chamber of the first 
degree, to the south that of the second, and in the 
centre that of the third or highest. I have discov- 
ered some mystical emblems which every Mason 
will recognize without difficulty—an apron with 
a hand, and a cabalistic stone, which those versed 
in the mysteries will easily understand. I have 
taken casts of these important sculptures, and 
shall deliver a lecture upon them in Merida, in 
order to prove that here in Uxmal we are closely 
united to the ancient mysteries of Egypt, Chaldea, 
and Assyria.” In order to save these discoveries 
from destruction, Dr. Le Plongeon has guarded 
the entrances with dynamite, that they may re- 
main unmolested until his quarrels with the own- 
er are settled, and all the important facts made 
public, 

The interest in the condition of President Gar- 
field has been intense in this city, and the daily 
telegraphic reports have been anxiously awaited. 
The entire population has united in the most 
heart-felt rejoicings over the favorable news of 
the last few days. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own CorresponpeEnt. ] 

T is already felt that autumn is upon us. 
Among the muslins and percales that are still 
displayed in the shops and at the modistes’, are 
seen stuffs destined for toilettes of the demi-sea- 
son, and even for the winter. For instance, there 
is a wool stuff called Rhadames which seems 
likely to be popular; this is both soft and sub- 
stantial; it is twilled or armure on one side and 
plain on the other, something like light cloth or 
reps, and is an admirable substitute, for morning 
wear, for cashmere, of which people are beginning 
to grow tired. Nevertheless, the latter material 
will still be used for the long lined wrappings 
that are so convenient when the weather grows 
cool; these are also made of heavy wool, but the 
lining must always be of a bright and contrast- 
ing color, often of figured silk. We have seen 
an elegant one of mastic wool, lightly wadded, 

and lined with striped red and blue silk. 

In dress materials Limousine continues to be 
popular for morning wear, being of a heavier 
quality than the imitations used for summer 
travelling costumes. it will be trimmed with 
velvet, which will prevail side by side with moiré 
both for trimmings and as an important part of 
the dress. Moiré will be the most fashionable, 
mixed with plain wool and silk stuffs, and even 
with gauze and muslin, according to the degree 
of elegance of the toilette. Then come the Pom- 
padour brocades, damassés, small, multicolored 
Scotch plaids, and, in short, whatever harmonizes 
with the Louis XV., Louis XVI., and Directoire 
styles. Ombré will still be worn. There are in 
preparation for the autumn and winter satin Su- 
rahs with stripes about an inch wide, alternately 
satin and mat, and shaded, with the darkest tint 
in the centre, and graduated thence on either 
side; these are charming in dove-color. Steel 
trimmings will continue to be combined with gray 
dresses, which they suit admirably; chenille will 
also be much worn, especially in wide Spanish 
trellis fringe; and last, but not least, jet, which 
is always so becoming. We have seen a very el- 
egant dress, designed for autumn evening ré- 
unions, which was entirely of black satin and jet 
in -equal proportions. The high and entirely 
plain body was wholly covered with jet bugles, 
with the exception of the sleeves, which were 
quite plain, thus producing the effect of a coat of 
mail, Points in front and behind, those in front 
being slightly separated and adorned with a lace 
chou, from which depended a jet pendant. In 
front was a large tablier trimmed from the top 
to the bottom with rows of jet fringe, one over- 
lapping the other, and entirely covering the stuff 
beneath. The sides of the skirt, which were 
plain over the hips and then gathered, overlapped 
the tablier, and edged it by a narrow shell of 
lace about two inches wide. All the rest of the 
skirt was of plain satin, as well as the train, 
which was attached by a thick fouillis of lace, 
forming a pouf. This costume was extremely 
rich and effective. 

Another toilette, prepared for the demi-season, 
was of plain and ombré satin of shaded mahog- 
any-color. The plain ombré skirt was very nar- 
row and quite round, and was edged on the bot- 
tom by a very thick bias ruche, called papillon, 
of ombré satin. Corselet of plain satin, pointed 
in front, with basques cut away in the back. The 
uppes part of the body, which was of ombré sat- 
in, was shirred and pleated, and tucked inside the 
corselet. The paniers, which were set on the 
bottom of the corselet by rows of fine shirring, 
were of plain satin, and met behind under a large 





satin bow, the ends of which fell over the skirt. 
The effect was wholly original, and may serve as 
a type of the prevailing styles of the coming sea- 
son, which may be summed up in this wise: Short 
and rather plain skirts, trimmed either with nar- 
row flounces or with a wide flounce and puffs, 
according as the fancy dictates; then over this 
skirt either paniers fastened to the corsage be- 
hind, or a polonaise or over-skirt, open in front, 
and more or less drawn back, As to corsages, 
they still vary from the corsage @ la Vierge to the 
Louis XV. corselet with long points. 

As regards bonnets, there are a few escargots, 
with torsades of tulle, Algérienne, or bayadere 
Surah, always to match the trimmings or colors 
of the dress; then we shall also see Kroumirs, 
which will be worn very far back on tie head, 
and be trimmed with flowers, and still more with 
buds, which, as we have said, are much in vogue. 
This shape is round, with a very small crown. It 
will be made in felt for the autumn and winter, 
for felt will take the place of straw, and will be 
much worn, especially in colors to match the 
dress. Felt adapts itself to all shapes, and makes 
a convenient morning bonnet. Indeed, it is to 
autumn and winter what straw is to spring and 
summer. At the last races of the season, and 
for hunting costumes, large gauze veils will be 
worn, tied over the bonnet, and drawn up on one 
side, which protect the wearer from the high 
winds of autumn, 

For little girls there are charming costumes 
which admirably suit the intermediate season. 
For instance, a skirt of very dark myrtle green 
velvet, kilt-pleated from top to bottom, in pleats 
two fingers wide; long pleated vest, with narrow- 
er pleats of écru foulard or woollen batiste, and 
large green cashmere jacket, cut away wide so as 
to show the vest, with a very broad sailor collar, 
deep pocket flaps, and wide cuffs of écru foulard 
or batiste, all trimmed with a pleating of the same 
material edged with narrow Valenciennes lace. 
Myrtle green stockings of the same shade as the 
dress. This costume is very becoming to girls 
from eight to fourteen years old. It can be 
made in any dark color, blue, Bordeaux, café, 
etc., but on condition of having écru vest and 
trimmings. Another toilette for a little girl was 
of white satinette, with a vest of dark blue satin, 
the skirt and vest being trimmed with English 
embroidery, and the wide blue satin sash passed 
through a band of shirring the width of the hand, 
which extended down the back. This sash, 
which was tied loosely on one side, was held by 
a silver clasp that matched with the buttons of 
the vest. 

There is a fancy for high collars covered with 
guipure, and for gold and silver necklaces of cu- 
rious or antique designs. To be fashionable, they 
must possess one or the other of these character- 
istics. There is also a caprice for little flowers, 
embroidered in the corners of handkerchiefs, 
with a motto written—that is, embroidered in 
script—beneath. EmMetine Raymonp, 





THE PARSON’S NEW COAT. 


INHE village of Buzzville having gone safely 

through the canning and preserving season; 
having with praiseworthy zeal carried off the 
palm as regarded the “ Annual County Fair,” over 
and above the surrounding towns; having shone 
conspicuously in an elaborate “ Harvest Festival” 
for their church—and yet surviving, now cast 
about for other worlds to conquer before settling 
down for the winter. 

“Our minister needs a new coat,” said Miss 
Mirandy Stebbins, rattling her knitting-needles 
in huge delight at first producing an idea; “he 
doos, most dretful bad, an’ that’s a fact. Hain’t 
any of you noticed how shiny it’s got?” She cast 
a reproachful glance on all of the circle—who, 
while they waged war on unbleached cotton and 
red flannel, also carried on admirably the war 
with tongues—and then proceeded: “ An’ I say 
it’s a cryin’ shame to see him git up into that 
pulpit another Sunday with that old coat on. 
Somethin’ must be done. I'm awful glad I 
thought of it.” 

“You hain’t thought of it any quicker’n any- 
body else,” spoke up little Mrs. Bisbee, a stout, 
buxom matron, with flaming cheeks; and her 
black eyes flashed volumes. “’Tain’t alwus talk- 
in’ folks gits the first idea. I’ve ben a-thinkin’ 
of that same thing for some time now,” she add- 
ed, with a venomous snap at the placid figure 
behind the rattling needles. ‘An’ J shall do 
my best to git the parson one,” she added, the 
best rye-bread premium, which Miss Mirandy had 
successfully carried off before her very eyes at 
the County Fair, urging her on. 

“T shall begin a subscription right straight off, 
this very minute,” cried Miss Mirandy, with great 
determination, and starting from her chair, ignor- 
ing her rival completely. “How much will you 
give, Mrs. Bassett ?” she asked, going into the cen- 
tre of the group to attack the “ square’s wife.” 

“ An’ I shall start one, with my own name first, 
before I ask other folks to give,” exclaimed little 
Mrs. Bisbee, triumphantly, with an unpleasant 
laugh at Miss Mirandy, who was known to be 
“tight as the bark of a tree.” “T’ll give five 
dollars,” she added, in a loud voice, determined 
to go without her new winter bonnet sooner than 
that her rival should carry the day. 

“ An’ Pll join you with another five,” spoke 
up the “ Square’s wife,” looking past Miss Miran- 
dy to the stout little figure with flaming cheeks. 
“ Now, then, Mrs. Bisbee, that’s a good start, ’m 
sure.” 

There was no show now for the spinster’s side, 
since, for various reasons of her own, the “ Square’s 
wife” had gone over to her rival, So she stalked 
back to her rocking-chair grimly, took up her 
knitting-work, and watched, as best she might, 
the subscriptions grow enthusiastically under oth- 
er hands than her own. 

At last, as the laughter and excitement pro- 
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gressed on all sides, she was utterly unable to 
bear it another moment longer, and jumping up, 
she mumbled something about “ must be home,” 
and flounced out of the room. 

“Tm glad she’s gone,” said the “ Square’s 
wife,” as the door closed after the retreating form 
of the spinster; “I’m sick to death of havin’ her 
always come to me for subscriptions; an’ she 
never gives the first cent herself.” 

“She wouldn’t see the need of the parson’s 
coat, if she had to open that pocket-book of 
hern,” said a tall, square-built matron, who look- 
ed as if she had plenty of opinions of her own, 
and could express them when occasion required. 

“ Gracious !” ejaculated little Mrs. Bisbee, with 
a short laugh; “who ever see that pocket-book 
anyway? J never did, an’ I don’t b’lieve any of 
you have either.” 

“A cent’s as big as a cart-wheel to her,” said 
the big square woman, who didn’t love Miss Mi- 
randy to death. “It all runs in the family. 
They wouldn’t any of ’em open their mouths to 
breathe, if they didn’t git somethin’ at the same 
time they giv it out.” 

“Well, she won’t put anythin’ in her mouth 
this time,” observed the “Square’s wife,” laugh- 
ing, and settling back comfortably, “It’s the 
first sewin’ meetin’, I guess, where she’s gone 
home before tea.” 

“An’ it means somethin’ to go home before 
tea from Mrs. Deacon Higby’s,” exclaimed little 
Mrs. Bisbee, enthusiastically, with an energetic 
bob of her black curls over at the hostess. “So 
she’s lost her cake an’ credit too.” 

“T don’t know,” said Mrs, Deacon Higby, depre- 
catingly, though she wriggled all over with de- 
light at the implied praise to her suppers. “ My 
doughnuts ain’t so light as usual, an’ the loaf- 
cake ain’t riz quite as I'd like it. The deacon 
come home last night in a chill, an’ I run in the 
midst of everythin’ to give him a camfire sweat. 
So I didn’t hev as good luck as I set out to hev.” 

Notwithstanding these lamentable failures, the 
round, comfortable visage of Mrs. Deacon Hig- 
by presented a series of rippling smiles that 
threatened to eclipse every feature of her ex- 
pressive face, while she smoothed her fat hands 
complacently together. 

“Oh, well, you can éalk,” said little Mrs. Bis- 
bee, energetically, and beginning to count up her 
list of subscriptions to the parson’s new coat, 
“but we all /now, as well as the next one, what 
your cookin’ ig. Fifteen, twenty, twenty - one, 
no, twenty-two—Mrs. Spencer Higginson’s makes 
twenty-two — twenty-five, twenty - eight, thirty, 
thirty-one—thirty-one an’ a quarter. Oh dear! 
what a pity ’twarn’t jest even thirty-two !” 

“Tll make it up,” said the “Square’s wife,” 
quickly, enjoying the distinction of being the 
only woman in the room to whom a dollar or two 
more or less didn’t make a matter worth a mo- 
ment’s consideration. ‘“ Now, then, thirty-two 
dollars ought to git a first-rate article. Where’ll 
we buy it? that’s the question.” 

Hereupon ensued a lively discussion, the dea- 
con’s wife favoring employing the village tailor, 
and, as he was second cousin to her husband, 
family reasons might have something to do with 
her opinion. Some of the ladies falling in with 
her, the idea would soon have been carried, but 
for the warlike, determined attitude of the other 
party, who decidedly favored the coat being made 
out of town. 

“Twill be lots more stylish,” said Mrs. Bas- 
sett, the “‘ Square’s wife,” with an undeniable air 
that took immensely. “JZ sha’n’t approve in the 
least its being done here. When we give any- 
thing, let’s give a good one. How we should feel 
to see the parson up in the pulpit with anything 
but the best on!” 

The view of the parson from his high perch 
dispensing spiritual things, with anything less 
than a town-made coat adorning his person, was 
a sight that even in imagination so filled the cir- 
cle with disfavor that the whole roomful in a 
body went over immediately to the side of the 
“Square’s wife.’ All but Mrs. Deacon Higby. 
She remained firm, while the round visage length- 
ened ominously, and the little eyes snapped. 

“ An’ if you think ’Biah Williams would make 
any but a good coat, you’re much mistaken,” she 
cried, with indignation. “I must take back my 
subscription, then, for the deacon never’d hear to 
my givin’ his second cousin on his mother’s side 
sech an insult, ef the parson never saw a coat.” 
And, all her feathers ruffled, she sat straight up, 
and glared at them all, 

Now it never would do to offend Deacon Higby 
in all the world ; everybody saw that at a glance ; 
so, with many sidelong looks at each other, each 
lady began to cast about how she might grace- 
fully wriggle back on to the other side without 
arousing the wrath of the “ Square’s wife.” 

“T s’pose we had orter employ our own church 
people,” said little Mrs. Bisbee, thoughtfully, see- 
ing no one else was willing to take it up. “ An’, 
besides,” she added, brightly, “ p’r’aps, seein’ it’s 
for the parson, ’Biah Williams may do it consid- 
erable cheaper. So we'll save a good deal.” 

“T don’t know whether he will or not,” said the 
deacon’s wife, sturdily. ‘I ain’t in ’Biah’s busi- 
ness, an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to say what I don’t know 
nothin’ about. But I do say, if the job is taken 
away from him, an’ he a church member in good 
an’ regular standin’, to give it out down in the 
city, why, the deacon ’ll be so mad he won’t git 
over it in one spell, I can tell you!” 

“Yes, I do think,” said little Mrs. Bisbee, re- 
flectively, and giving a swift, comprehensive look 
at the “ Square’s wife” at the same time that she 
administered, under the big table where the work 
was being cut out, an admonitory pinch on that 
lady’s toes, “ that probably ’Biah Williams won’t 

charge near somuch. We don’t know, you know, 
but probably he won’t. An’ then, besides, ’twould 
look rather queer to hev us go outside, you know, 
to git some one else to do the work. They'd 
think the ‘First Church in Buzzville’ had quar- 
relled, maybe ;” and she finished up with a laugh. 





“So they would, so they would,” cried every 
lady present, delighted to find that some one else 
had done them the good service of whirling them 
over safely. ‘We wouldn’t go out of Buzzville 
for anythin’; an’ ’Biah Williams is jest the one 
to do it,” they added, determined to do nothing 
by halves. 

So oil having been poured upon the troubled 
waters of Mrs. Deacon Higby’s spirit, she con- 
sidered her husband’s family honor to be thor- 
oughly vindicated, and resuming her former jolly 
expression, she set about preparing to pass 
around the fragrant tea and the abundance of 
good cheer that accompanied it ; and a commit- 
tee of three—Mrs. Squire Bassett, Mrs. Bisbee, 
and, in compliment to her relationship to the 
aforesaid ’Biah Williams, Mrs. Deacon Higby— 
was unanimously appointed to confer with the 
tailor and order the coat. 

Feeling quite sure at this point that duty had 
been done, and full reparation for any fancied in- 
sult to the deacon’s family pride had been made, 
they one and all, in a highly exalted frame of 
mind, energetically set to work on the supper. 


“T never see such eaters,” said a muffled voice. 
The remark was addressed, in the depths of a big 
closet full of all sorts of family lumber and cast- 
off articles, to another person, who, like the own- 
er of the voice, was crammed in a most uncom- 
fortable position up against the door that led into 
the “ keepin’-room,” where the sewing society was 
convened. “ Whackety! if we should eat so 
much, I guess ma’d whip us. Just look at Miss 
Bassett stuff !” 

Thereupon the other figure bounced up with 
great difficulty to get a good view from the key- 
hole. When he had gotten his eye fixed, he drew 
along breath. “ Whew! don’t she, though! An’ 
see Miss Henderson! her nose is a yard long. 
Look at her bite into that biscuit !” 

“Let me see—let me see,” exclaimed the boy 
on the floor, crowding up to push the other away 
from the key-hole. “ That’s my place. Get away, 
Tom, I say. 1 want to see.” 

“°Tain’t your place any more’n ’tis mine,” re- 
torted the other, in an awful whisper that but 
for the rattle of cups and saucers going on on 
the other side of the door must needs have been 
heard. “The closet b’longs to both of us; so of 
course the key-hole does.” 

“ Well, I want to see once,” said the first boy, 
waiving the point of exclusive rights; “so git 
away, or I'll holler;” and he gave a smart.push 
to the figure enjoying a view of the society that 
caused it to take its eye quickly away from the 
key-hole, while he resented his wrongs. 

“If you do, you won’t git nothin’ only a whack- 
in’, an’ I'll cut an’ run,” he declared, savagely, 
dumping down into the vacated place on the floor. 
“So do look if you want ter; then you’ve got to 
give the place back.” 

“She’s beginnin’ on another,” cried the victor, 
as loudly as he dared. “Oh! my jum-zies! I 
say, Tom—” 

“ What?” said Tom, gloomily, on the floor. 

“There won’t be a scrap left for us if they 
keep on eatin’ like that, The riz cake’s a-goin’ 
just awful! Let’s go out in the back yard and 
holler ‘ Fire,’ an’ start ’em home.” 

“Oh no, we mustn’t,” cried Tom, in alarm; 
“that will spoil the whole. “They can’t eat 
much more,” he added, decidedly. ‘ An’ then, 
after we’ve had our supper, we’ll start an’ tell 
all we know. Hain’t we heard lots?” he asked, 
enthusiastically. 

“ Lots’ declared his brother; “I guess we 
have. Just twice as much as we did at last 
s’ciety; then ’twas all about Jinny Ann Rogers: 
that warn’t no fun at all.” 

“Let’s go to Cousin ’Biah’s first,” said Tom, 
eagerly, “ an’ mad him all up; an’ then we'll cut 
’cross lots to Miss M’randy’s. Let’s, Joe.” 

“All right,” said Joe. “I don’t care which 
one we go to first. Oh dear! I wish they was 
through.” 

But before he could plaster his pale blue eye 
up to the key-hole again, the enterprising Thom- 
as already had possession of that outlook; so he 
was forced to content himself with conjuring up 
new dark plans on the floor. 

At last they had the supreme pleasure of see- 
ing and hearing the biscuits, cake, and tea pass- 
ed out into the kitchen; when, losing no time, 
they speedily took themselves out to the charms 
of a supper with no one by to restrain. 

When they had finally eaten till not another 
crumb was possible, they each grasped his cap, 
and flew as fast as was possible on their pleasant 
errand. 








“T wouldn’t ’a believed it.” Mr. ’Biah Will- 
iams brought his hand down hard on his knee, 
then stared at his wife. 

“J would,” she said, spitefully. “They’re a 
mean, hateful set. It’s jest what I’ve alwus told 
you, ’Biah, only you woud have your own way. 
Now I guess you'll go over to the Methodists.” 

“Tl go to the Methodists next Sunday, Sarah, 
if you want ter,” said Mr. Williams, decidedly. 
“Pl jine a church where the folks ain’t too big 
for their clothes.” 

“ Ain’t too big for your clothes, you mean,” 
said his wife, with a bitter laugh. “To think 
that stuck-up Miss Bassett, whose father used to 
peddle soap, dared turn up her nose at your tai- 
lorin’ !” 

“ An’ that Miss Bisbee, who don’t know what 
a good coat is when she sees one,” cried the tai- 
lor, in the greatest exasperation, “ a-settin’ her- 
self up to tell me how much I was to charge! I 
guess I'll learn her how to mind her own busi- 
ness.” And ’Biah got up, and sticking his big 
hands in his pockets, began to stalk up and down 
the room in high dudgeon. 

“*Biah?” Mrs, Williams stopped combing out 
her scanty locks, and letting them string down 
each side of her thin face, she eagerly faced her 
husband. “T'll tell you what to do.” 





“ What?” asked her husband, stopping in sur- 
prise. 

“You charge ’em jest twice as much as you 
would ’a done,” said his wife, peering through the 
two wisps of light hair that hung dismally on ei- 
ther side of her enraged countenance, “ an’ git 
your pay out of ’em all; an’ then you give it back 
to the parson yourself, when the coat’s done.” 

“Good for you!” eried her husband. “ Hain’t 
you got a head, though !” 

And then he was so delighted at her cuteness, 
that he lifted the two wisps like pump handles, 
and kissed her. 


Meantime, Miss Mirandy Stebbins, feeling her- 
self overreached in her effort to be the prominent 
originator of the gift to the parson, and defraud- 
ed as to the supper she had counted so much 
upon, was doing up her corkscrew curls, in any- 
thing but a sweet frame of mind, preparatory to 
the sleep that wouldn’t come at her bidding. 

“It’s outrageous!” she hissed to herself, her 
false teeth being out, and carefully placed on the 
bureau. “I never was so insulted in my life. 
That little fat chunk of a Miss Bisbee too, to do 
it! An’ Miss Higby to set by an’ see ’em, an’ nev- 
er say a word! T[’ll be up to ’em, I will.” 

Thereupon she blew out the candle, and flounced 
her thin frame down into the middle of her fea- 
ther-bed, trying to think of something bad enough 
to satisfy her thirst for revenge. Suddenly she 
sprang into a sitting posture, 

“Tl git straight up now an’ write it down, be 
fore I forgit it,” she cried, in great excitement, 
“for I never ‘Il git it into my head so good 
again.” 

And clambering out of bed, she groped around 
in the dark to light her candle, when she proceed- 
ed to slip her feet into some flannel slippers, and 
herself into a monstrous bed-gown of a wonderful 
pattern. 

“There, now, what was it? Let me see,” she 
said, scratching her head with the end of a rusty 
pen-holder that she had with great difficulty found, 
after much rummaging, in the bureau drawer. 
“Oh yes, that was it. Yes; now, then.” 

The old pen scraped its way over the small 
mangy piece of paper that Miss Mirandy consid- 
ered suitable for the occasion, until these words 
appeared : 
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“ RevEREND Mister Bioneett, Dear Sir.” (On 
second thoughts, considering the “ Dear Sir” too 
familiar, she had, with extreme pains, marked it 
over, while a blush flew over her spare counte- 
nance, and lighted up the dismal bed-gown.) 

“ REVEREND Mister BLopGerr,—There bein’ an 
efort started afoot to giv you a coat, I wish to 
state out of profound respeck to yourself and 
Mis. Blodgett an’”’—here Miss Mirandy, finding still 
quite a stock of respect left within her bosom, 
concluded to bestow it liberally, so she added, 
with extra flourishes—“ an your whole inclusive 
family, that I had the honor to propose the coat, 
an should a had the extreme pleasure of present- 
in it in a way suitable to the ocashun, if that in- 
sidious creature Mis. Seth Bisbee hadn’t insulted 
me at the sewin society this evenin at Mis. Dea- 
con Higby’s. She started all those ladies to talk 
awful about me, behind my back, when I wasn't 
there; but Tom and Joe Higby are noble lads, an 
they’ve jest ben an told me all about it. So par- 
don my assumption in writin’, an believe I would 
a give for the coat if I’d ben let to,an present my 
respecks to Mis. Blodgett an your eldest daughter 
an Sarah Ann, an all the rest. 

“Yours to command, Murranpa Srepsrys.” 


Miss Mirandy couldn’t help reading this over 
three or four times, she was so delighted with it. 
Then she blew out the light, and clambered into 
her feathers azain. 

“On second thoughts,” she said, as she drew up 
the thick comfortable around her spare chin, “I 
won’t send it now. I can afford to wait, an’ when 
the coat’s done, I'll jest git "Biah Williams to stick 
it in one of the pockets. That’ll be most as good 
as helpin’ give it ;” and hugely tickled at the turn 
of affairs, she composed her mind and fell asleep. 


On the first Sunday in December—a bright, 
beautiful day—the “ First Church in Buzzville” 
was crowded to its utmost capacity. The presenta- 
tion had taken place the evening before, and 
consisted in the coat being sent over at the hands 
of the tailor’s boy, with a note containing the 
names of the fair donors. 

All eyes and ears were therefore agog to see 
the parson in his new habiliments, and to hear 
how he returned thanks. As he went up the 
broad aisle, every neck was craned to catch a 
sight of the new coat, and many nudges and 
smiles were given to express the general satis- 
faction that was bubbling over in the audience. 

After the first prayer, with a few preliminary 
“hems,” the parson stood up and began to un- 
burden his mind of the deep debt of gratitude 
that seemed to weigh him down. 

“Hem! It gives me great pleasure,” he mum- 
bled; then sought relief in his handkerchief, 
which being in the depths of his left-hand pock- 
et, required a “strong pull and a long pull” to 
get it out. “ Hem!” 

Whiz—rustle—went some small white object 
out beneath the parson’s hand up into the air; 
then it settled slowly, and made its way down, 
down, toward the floor, when it fluttered a mo- 
ment, to land in the second pew from the front, 
directly in Deacon Higby’s lap. The two boys 
leaned past their mother to see the sight, and 
almost laughed aloud. They didn’t laugh again 
for many a day! 

The deacon heard the concluding words of 
Parson Blodgett’s acknowledgment, who, now 
that he had his handkerchief, was all right; then 
he slowly unfolded the paper in his hand, and ex- 
amined its contents. 

Which done, he turned and took a long, delib- 
erate look at his two sons, who were placidly ob- 
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serving the erratic movements of a belated fly 
on the ceiling. 

Miss Mirandy Stebbins’s letter, though not in 
the way she had intended, finally reached the 
minister’s hand, and she had full revenge; so 
also was the soul of ’Biah Williams fully sat- 
istied. 

But those “ two noble lads,” the deacon’s sons, 
had the jolliest whipping ever known, and it 
wasn’t safe to say “sewing society” to them for 
one good spell. 





ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Sunscriser.—Of course ladies are always helped 
first at table. 

J.C. W.—We know of no special significance attach- 
ing to the ornament you mention. 

H. C. M. B.—The phrase nua post ceenatica was used 
figuratively, and simply signifies a dessert nut. 
S. A. C.—Get a jaunty sacque of drab cloth, with 
plush collar and cuffs, for a young lady at school. It 
will cost $12 to $20 ready made. Usegthe new striped 
moiré or else plush with her black cashmere dress, 

Mrs. J. A. W.—A pattern of an Irish lace collar was 
published in Bazar No. 14, Vol. V. We do not reply 
by mail to such inquiries. 

Sunsoriser.—Fine linen diaper in the smallest bird’s- 
eye patterns is used for napkins and doyleys to be em- 
broidered in the new designs. 





M. V. H.—You can buy a very elegant China crape 
shawl, with exquisite embroidery, for $40 or $50. We 
have no purchasing agency in connection with the 
Bazar. 

Evoonomy.—Black velvet skirts will be fashionable in 
the winter, though not so at present. Black satin 
merveilleux with flounces trimmed with a border of 
your brocade will be also very stylish. 

Anxious Reaprer.—Get plush and satin stripes in 
darker green to freshen your dress. Do not alter the 
style, but border it with the stripes on aprons, flounce, 
and basque. Read hints about a black cashmere in 
answer given to ** T'welve Years’ Subscriber” in Bazar 
No. 38, Vol. XIV. There are newer shades than plum, 
such as acajou, condor brown, or porcelain blue. 
Why not get Cheviot or cloth, as you have cashmere 
and serge? You can have dresses of blue flannel, 
some dark and others light; also cream or brown 
flannel for your boy of one year, but it is more usual 
to put thick under-clothing on such small children 
and retain their white piqué and muslin dresses. He 
should have a hat of soft beaver, with straight brim as 
wide as he can wear it. For his coat have dark plush 
in long sacque shape, with a collar almost as deep as 
a cape. 

Tema.—Have a black velvet dress, and trim it with 
fur for the street, or lace for the house. It is too soon 
to tell you how to have it made up for winter. A 
black velvet dress is always fashionable. 

A New Sunsoriner.—Knitted zephyr shoes are first 
worn by babies, and afterward soft kid boots and 
thread stockings are substituted. The Mother Hub- 
bard cloak of cashmere will be worn next fall by ba- 
bies in short clothes. 

A. N. E.—The coat would be suitable, but a Mother 
Hubbard cloak would be more fashionable, and plush 
would be more appropriate than fur trimming. The 
bonnet should also be of plush, with lace. White 
muslin dresses are worn all winter over merino under- 
wear and flannel petticoats by little children. 

Mou.te V.—White mull, dotted muslin, or else nuns’ 
veiling short dresses trimmed with white lace should 
be used by the bridemaids, Also short veils of tulle, 
put on precisely like the bride’s veil when thrown 
back from the face. Have a pleated skirt for your 
velvet, with upper drapery, simple basque, and em- 
broidery, lace, or fur trimming. 

Mittie.—Black moiré, satin, or plush ribbon would 
be handsome for your polonaise bows, 

K. B. B.—“‘ Anne” is pronounced as if spelled “ Ann.” 

Miss J. D. G.—If water has taken out the color in 
spots, we can not tell you how to restore it; but if not, 
you may be able to freshen it by moistening it with 
chloroform. 

Mra.—Get white wool of sheer quality for a “ pretty 
but inexpensive” dress for evening. Trim it with some 
white moiré and Spanish lace. A blue rough straw 
round hat or a small felt bonnet will be suitable for 
you to travel in. 

Mrs. G. G.—Get very fine black camel’s-hair or else 
cloth to make the over-dress for your velvet skirt, and 
trim with fur bands. 

C. M. T.—Any of the large furnishing stores quoted 
in the New York Fashions of the Bazar has a depart- 
ment devoted to making children’s clothing. 

Evsie.—The dress at day weddings for the bride- 
groom and groomsmen must not be evening dress with 
swallow-tail coats, no matter though you wear white 
satin; it must consist of a black frock-coat, black 
vest, and gray trousers. This is considered day dress 
until 6 vp.m., when evening dress-coats may be donned. 

D. C. D.—Get black watered silk for a skirt and vest 
of yourcashmere. Have the foundation skirt covered 
to the knees with a box-pleating of the watered silk, 
and allow three large box pleats to extend up to the 
waist on the left side. Then have a cashmere apron 
pointed toward the right, deeply shirred below the 
belt, and edged with the new black open-pattern em- 
broidery on cashmere. Fasten the apron permanently 
on the lower skirt, and have cashmere drapery behind, 
very full, but not trimmed with embroidery. Have a 
cashmere basque with a vest, collar, cuffs, and a fan 
back of the watered silk, and edge the basque with 
embroidered trimming. Get pure white nuns’ veiling 
—not cream-color—or else crevette, the new shrimp 
pink, for an evening dress. For a street costume get 
myrtle green or bronze satin Surah. Read about mil- 
linery in late numbers of the Bazar, and get a plush hat 
the color of your green walking dress. 

“No Tour..”—A card case, a pair of silk socks knitted 
by the giver, a cigarette case, a scarf pin, or a new 
book will be a suitable philopena gift to a gentleman. 

Fatinitza.—Comb your hair back, wear a long comb, 
and let the ends curl naturally. 

Resrooa.—Black or dark blue flannel, Cheviot, or 
else cashmere would be suitable for a teacher’s dress, 
Make it with a short skirt that is full in box pleats 
behind, and has a deep apron in front, entirely without 
flounces if you like, but with two narrow pleatings on 
the gored front and side breadths if you prefer them. 
Then have a box-pleated hunting jacket, with a Byron 
collar stitched on the edges, cuffs to match, wide belt, 
and jet buttons. You will find nuns’ veiling is almost 
as thin as grenadine, and therefore not suitable for 





| such a dress; you probably allude to French bunting, 


which wears well when it is all wool, and may be easi-« 
ly dusted. 

Domunie.—Read reply just given “Rebecca.” Add 
an elbow cape or a hood if you like it. The colored 
balayeuse pleating on the foot of dresses is passé, 
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FLOCK PATTERN. 
\ ] HY flock, we know not, 
but such is the name 
given it at the school. Being 
a continuous, all-over design, | | 
} 







it can be used for buffet cov- | 
ers, handkerchief cases, al- 
bums, chair backs, or sofa 
cushions. It is worked either 
in silks or crewels, on linen, 
oatmeal-cloth, satin, serge, or 
velvet, and is a most useful 
The flowers are whit- 
ish-gray and the vine green- 
ish-gray or olive green, vary- 
ing with the background; 
sometimes the flowers are pale 
blue or pink. 


design. 
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WILD ROSE DESIGN 
FOR SO&A BACK. 
HIS sofa back of 

course, made of a length 
and depth to suit the sofa 
over which it is to be thrown. 
It is worked in silks on eream- 
colored satin sheeting in out- 
lines. The leaves and buds 
are in a medium shade of 
green, outlined in stem stitch, 
and veined; the worker must 
be careful to observe the di- 
rections already given in the 
Bazar for giving full effect 
to the serrated edge of the 
leaves. The stems are out- 
lined in brown. The flowers 
are in Persian pink, the outer 
edges of petals being deeply 
button-holed, but not too close- 
ly in the lightest shade; the 
lines on each petal are in a 
rather darker shade, while the 
innermost row of work is dark- 
er still, the stamens and pis- 
tils being of light and dark 
brown, The fringe edging the sofa back is made 
of two or three strands of silk knotted through 
the sheeting, and arranged as follows: cream, 
brown, cream, brown, cream, green, cream, green, 
and continue thus ad libitum, 
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ORNAMENTAL ETCHING ON COT- 
TON AND LINEN FABRICS. 

N this day when art-work, in the strictest 

sense of the word, is occupying the time and 

thought of those deeply interested in the im- 
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ROSE DESIGN FOR 
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provement of our country-women, it is surprising 
that the pretty and useful art of etching on 
woven fabries, such as linen and cotton goods, a 
branch of decorative art, should be so little 
known, It requires less time and expense than 
embroidery, and less real artistic skill than paint- 
ing in water or distemper colors, and can be ap- 
plied to a large number of articles. Table-linen, 
lambrequins, curtains, and covers, monograms, 
initials, or names on bed-linen, as well as count- 
less small articles, such as towels, wash-stand 
guards or “splashers,” tidies or antimacassars, 
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SOFA BACK.—From THE 
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Sovrn Kenstneton Royat Scnoor or Art Nerpie-Work. 


eard-board knickknacks, fans, and many similar 
articles, may suggest themselves as eminently 
adapted for this artistic embellishment, while its 
application to panels, white-wood ornaments, and 
the smoothly polished surface of ivory and other 
similar material opens a comparatively new field 
to thé house-decorators. 

In this brief description of the method of pur- 
suing this especially useful and ornamental va- 
riety of art-work, we will proceed to give plain 
and simple directions that will, we hope, enable 
even a tyro in sketching to make satisfactory 











embellishments with merely a 
pen and indelible ink. 

We will first explain the 
method of decorating linen 
and cotton materials, and 
would advise as a commence- 
ment the simple “marking” 
of initials upon under - gar- 
ments, or common table or 
bed linen, adding ornamental 
scrolls, ete, in advancing, 
The materials and implements 
for this work are neither many 
nor expensive, consisting of 
the best indelible ink and a 
bottle of the prepared mucilage 
used for the purpose, pens, a 
hard drawing- pencil, and a 
well-polished flat-iron, Should 
the unpracticed artist feel 
somewhat uncertain, and find 
the hand tremulous at the 
commencement, we would sug- 
gest that a piece of muslin be 
prepared, and upon it various 
lines and figures be struck off, 
which will not only educate 
the fingers and perfect the 
touch, but serve as a guide 
to subsequent attempts of a 
more important character, 
showing where the artist is 
most apt to fail, The first 
figure may be made by press 
ing the point of the pen gen- 
tly upon the linen, drawing it 
along with gradually increased 
pressure, then decreasing the 
pressure until it terminates in 
a long hair-like line; a num- 
ber of these should be care- 

—— fully made; then a second 
be h, { may consist of the one just 
MUAY ay “made as a central figure, with 

one apon each side, the upper 

and heavy part turned each 

way (the one to the right, the 

other to the left), a third will 
have a number of such marks on the left, placed 
close together, and a fourth the same, but on the 
right, while a fifth, consisting of these two united, 
will show the inducement for making the marks, 
as they form, when placed together, a solid black 
leaf with serrated edges. A sixth lesson is com- 
menced by barely touching the pen point to the 
surface, and gradually but gently increasing the 
pressure for a little distance, tapering off in a 
long waved line; another below, but united with 
this at the lower hair line, using the same stroke, 
and uniting with the waved line, forms a long 
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FLOCK PATTERN.—FULL 


SIZE. 
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“ REJECTED.”— 


grass-leaf outline, which must be filled up in the | 
centre with several single strokes, as broad lines | necessary to success. 
and bold effects must be produced by repeated Let the shading be light and free, not close, 
and successive delicate strokes rather than by | compact, and heavy, trusting in a great measure 
one heavy one. Several such leaves, formed in | to the powerful influence of the sun for intensi- 
various ways, will prove valuable effects, while | fying the color, as long exposure to it will make 
another, consisting of waved lines with small | the blackest of shading. If at any time in shad- 
leaves upon the sides, made with the point of | ing heavy parts the ink should flow too copiously 
the pen, adds a new variety, and is one much | from the pen, leaving a blot, at once apply 
used in floral designs. pieces of the softest tissue or porous blotting- 
The pens used in this beautiful work are of | paper, and absorb it as quickly as possible. As 
two kinds, and of steel—Gillott’s mapping pen, | in the subsequent exposure to the sun and air 
No. 291, necessary for fine lines and delicate | the shadows are perceptibly deepened, all shad- 
tracery, and No. 170 of Harrison & Bradford, | ing must be intensified with careful strokes and 
for ordins ary work. | a light hand, proceeding much the same as in In- 
Flowers, leaves, scrolls, and similar designs | dia-ink sketches on Bristol-board. Never press 


handling of the pen—held quite upright—being 


require innumerable light strokes, described | the point of the pen into the fabric, but keep the 
above, a gentle manipulation, and deft, light | ink upon the surface. 
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By W. Q. Orcnarnson, R. A 


Those who feel doubtful of their ability to car 
ry out the design with the pen may first sketch 
the outlines with a pencil, afterward following 
them with the pen and ink; or tracing-papet 
may be used, and the design transferred by 
means of a -~coden or ivory stiletto; then, after 
the ink has dried, those lines showing beyond the 
ink must be carefully removed with a clean rub- 
ber. In making figure sketches commence with 
the least important parts, leaving the face until 
the last; then with the fine pen work out the 


features slowly and carefully, the most minute 


hair-line making a wonderful change in the ex- | 


pression. 

The fabrics that contain stiffening require to 
be thoroughly washed in order to extract every 
particle of the starchy gloss used in the manu- 
facture. This effected, the surface is prepared 


| by painting 
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it with the mucilage, but as all gum 
preparations are apt to act ; absorbents, it Is a 
ife plan to apply a very warm but not scorch 
ing hot iron a few moments before commencing 
the work, and in case of large or tedious pieces 


this must be re peated from day to day 


In marking in the usual way with indelible 
ink, a transient exposure to the sunlight will fix 
the ink; but this is not the case with art-wo rk, 
which requires not less than eighteen hours, and 


we frequently allow three entire 
longer, to insure not only 


lays, or even 
4 permanent sketch, 
but that softness, depth, and richness which only 


succeeds long exposure to full sunlight ; the long- 


er the darker. For this reason, if the day is 
damp, rainy, or even dull, it might be better to 
defer the work: a — in any case the finished 


piece must be carefully laid away in a dark 
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drawer or closet, and kept there until it can be 
exposed to the sun. This precaution is so neces- 
sary that non-conformity to it is a source of great 
disappointment and failure. For this reason it 
is always advisable to commence the work early 
in the day where small pieces are to be etched ; 
thus the afternoon sun will set the ink, which 
requires six hours at least; it will then be in a 
condition to lay away until the sunning process 
can be carried out during subsequent clear days. 

One precaution we must give before closing, 
that is, not to neglect the oft-repeated shaking 
of the ink; or a better plan still is to use a wide- 
mouthed bottle for containing it, and furnish it 
with a little glass rod, or narrow strip cut from 
the edge of a pane; with this the ink may be far 
more readily stirred, and without danger of soil- 
ing or staining the fingers. 

Certain fabrics, such as satin jeans, etc., are 
more easily worked across the threads than length- 
wise of the goods; therefore the design might 
better be traced across the twill. 

The very stiff table-linen, highly dressed cot- 
ton goods, or indeed any fabric containing much 
stiffening, should be w yashed in several clear wa- 
ters, using only white Castile or other pure soap, 
and no soda, “fluid,” or other preparation, as 
patent washing chemicals are foes to art-work. 

Indelible inks vary so greatly in their prepara- 
tion, and contain such different ingredients, that 
it will only be by trial that their adaptation to 
this work can be discovered; and the writer 
having never used any but that prepared and 
sold at the rooms of the New York Decorative 
Art Society, can not say whether the variety pre- 
pared with a gum solution for stiffening the fab- 
ric will answer for etching or not, but should 
imagine it would suit admirably, inasmuch as it 
is especially adapted to preparing the surface for 
ordinary marking. By following the suggestions 
here given, however, we believe that any of the 
inks that answer well for marking linen may be 
applied to etching. The outline illustrations in 
papers and magazines of figure groups, land- 
scapes, floral arrangements, ete., are admirable 
for this work, and a large piece well executed is 
very effective. 





HORSFORDS ACID PHOSPHATE 
AN INVALUABLE REMEDY. 
I rutmx Horsford’s Acid Phosphate an excellent 
and invaluable addition to = list of remedies. 
Wu. C. Riouarpson, M.D. 
St. Louis, Mo.—[Adv.] 





ROSE OSBORN. 
Mr. Riker: Standard Theatre. 
Dear Sir, —1 have taken time in testing your 
American Face Powder, and find it magnificent. 
In future I shall never be without it. 
[| Com. Respectfully, Rose Osporn. 





BABIES OF MAUMEE. 

Potatoes they grew small, 
And they ate them tops and all 

In Maumee ; 
The babies kicked and squailed, 
Aud mothers spanked them all 

In Maumee; 
Castoria’s cured them all, 
No babies now that baw! 

In Maumee.—{ 4 dv.]} 





A SOFT AND BEAUTIFUL SKIN 


By using Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder. Prepared espe- 
ciuily for first-class trade. For sale by druggists —[4dv.] 











Corvine Wuret.—By the means of the newly in- 
vented C opying Wheel patterns may be transferred 


from the Supplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for entting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves, For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yorx. 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING, 


“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a carefu orten of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articies of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame."— 
Civil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled © 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 
Also, Epps's Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 

Of every description for ladies and gentlemen. Honse- 

hold articles bought with discretion, taste, and judg- 

ment, Established 1874. For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 

P. eo. Box 1654, New York. 


ELMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE! 


This Collere is thoreughly furnished for giving a 
ruperior education in lege and Eclectic Conrses of 
Study, and also in Music and Art. Heated by steam and 
furnished with an elevater. By reason of its endow- 
ment its charges are unuswally moderate, Send for 
Cat talogue to Rev. A. Ww. Cowes, D.D., Pres., Elmira, N.Y. 


- ARLOWS. |™= FAMILY WASH BLUE 
INDIGO BLUE. D.S WILTBERGER. Pro 


283 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 














After many experiments, our su- 
perintendent has perfected a Ma- 
chine that will Ball Woollen Yarn 
or Worsted without stretch- 
ing the material. 

If any one who desires to see 
samples of our productions will 
send their name-and address, we 
will see that they are supplied by 
some responsible merchant. 


HOWARD MFG. C0, 


364 BROADWAY, 
New York. 





BEAUTY IN DRESS. 


By MISS 


OAKEY. 


16mo0, Cloth, $1 OO. 


There are few women who would not improve their 
toilet by studying Miss Oakey’s advice and carrying it 
ont. Her book is a philosophic and comprehensive 
treatise npon a difficn'!t and deeply interesting subject. 
—Philadelphia North American, 

In this admirable little work, which we would rec- 
ommend to all of the fair sex, the authoress gives not 
only general information in regard to the colors that 
may properly be worn by fair women and dark, but 
she carefully classifies the types of women, and gives 
receipts for a complete outfit of gowns for each type, 
not omitting the decorative effects of fancy stockings 
and shoes, handkerchiefs, jewels, and flowers.—Com- 
mercial Bulletin, Boston. 

Miss Oakey’s book is timely, and deserves a wide 
circulation. Every page contains some useful hints, 
and it is a capital text-book from cover to cover.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

If the ladies will read “ Beauty in Dress,” by Miss 
Oakey, they will have no good excuse for not being 
tastefully attired. * * * What the effect will be upon 
men, if women are made any more fascinating by the 
use of this volume than they are now, must be mat- 
ter of conjecture.—Hartford Courant, 





A very artistic and full presentation of the princi- 
ples which govern the fitness of costume. She sug- 
gests appropriate styles and colors for different types 
of complexion and figure; and with the experience in 
composition and coloring which her studies as an 
artist have afforded, Miss Oakey’s suggestions are of 
great value and interest. * * * Miss Oakey’s book will 
be found an indispensable friend to every woman 
who, wishing to look her prettiest, distrusts her own 
sense of color, and hesitates to experiment with the 
tints that are subtle to make or mar beauty. Miss 
Oakey has touched a happy medium between the 
merely fashionable and the over-decorative and pictu- 
resque, blending in her work the refined taste of the 
elegant woman and the trained feeling for form and 
color of the artist.—Portland Press. 

The book is something that has been for a long 
time greatly needed, and we predict for it a wide- 
spread circulation.—Baltimore Gazette. 

This is a choice little volume for the Indies. * * * It 
lifts the idea of feminine dress out of the domain of 
caprice, and shows how to make it accord with the 
laws of form and color. * * * Every lady should have 
it.—Zion’s Herald, Bostan. 





Pususnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


(ae™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 








ful efficacy. 





bry A LOVELY SUCCESS. 


SECRET OF A BEAUTIFUL FACE. 


Every lady desires to be considered handsome. 
to beauty is a clear, smooth, soft, and beautiful skin. 
appears handsome, even if her features are not perfect. 

Ladies afflicted with Tan, Freckles, — or Discolored Skin, should lose no 
time iu procuring and applying 


LAIRD’S 


BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


It will immediately obliterate all such imperfections, and is pang ved 
It has been chemically analyzed by the Board of Health of New York 
pronounced entirely free frum any material injurious to the health or skin. 

Over two million ladies have used this delightful toilet preparation, and in 
every instance it has given entire satisfaction. 
tiful, give LAIRD’S BLOOM OF YOUTH a trial, and be convinced of its wonder- 
Sold by Fancy Goods Dealers and Druggists everywhere. 


Price 75c. per Bottle. 


The most important adjunct 
With this essential a lady 


harmless. 
City, and 


Ladies, if you desire to be beau- 


Depot, 88 John Street, N. Y. 





JAMES2: 


Canvassers are making big money, 
The Portraits selling in pairs. One 
being nearly full face view and the other 
profile. Excellent works both. 
SPECIAL RATES WITH THE TEN COPIES, 


OSCAR MARSHALL, Publisher, 
245 Broadway, New York. 





oe LINE ENGRAVED PORTRAITS OF PRESIDENT J. A. GAR- 

D. Engraved in pure line by WM. E. 

new, copyrighted this month. Thoroughly endorsed as to excellence 

Nearly life size, and printed on fine, heavy plate paper, 

about 18x24 inches. To have sample copies circulated at 
once, we will send b: 

oe AL cents ; or, a 


MansHALy. Works of Art and 


Mail, on receipt of the money, 2 co _ 
EN COPIES FOR TWO 


FIELD 





BALL'S HEALTH PRESERVING 
CORSET. 


Something Entirely New. 


By an arrangement of fine 
coiled wire springs, which al- 
lows the corset to yield readily 
with every movement of the 
wearer, the most perfect fit- 
, ting and comfortable corset 
ever made is thus secured. 

Recommended by our best 
»hysicians as not injurions to 


oo 
eS crt Pesith. 





%y 


For sale by Chicago 
\ ERN Cosh Corset Co. 67 WashingtonSt., 
ARRANTED Chicago, lll. Price by m¢ ail, 


MONEY REFUNDED $175. Lady Canvassing Ag’ ts 
wanted in all pa arts of the U. 8. 


U niversally prescribed ‘by the Faculty. 


for Constipation, 
bile, headache, he morrhoids, 
G R | LI LO N <~ Druggists. 
5 cents the box. 


cerebral congestion, &c. 
NOTICE. 


Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
a yy oe de 1% C ~ a 
de la Faculté de Par 
Having reorganized our PATTERN DEPART. 
MENT, we have assigned to Mr. J. G. CROTTY, 62 
Cliff Street, New York City, the sole right to estab- 
lish Agencies, on his own account, for the sale of our 


A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
27, rue Rambutean, Paris 
Sold by all Chemists 
Cut Paper Patterns throughout the United States. 
HARPER & BROTHERS. 





pgp sonny cog NEURALGIC — 
RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
OCRAMPS,etc. Deve_ors the LEG, 
ANKLE and FOOT, strengthen- 
ing the limbs, adds magvELLovs 
GRACE AND ELASTICITY TO THE 
®Srer,and puts an end to ILL- 
Smaren and Dwarrep Linas. 
Substantially made of best SiLK, 

woRrC  WEBBIN u- 
tiful in appearance. 

PRICES : One inch, all Silk or 
Elastic Webbing 
{usual colors), Ladies’, $1.50; 

len’s, $2 Misses’, $1 ; Chil- 
dren’s (very soit and elastic’, 75 
cents, English Elastic Cotton 
Webbing (one inch wide), La- 
dies’, $1 Men’s, $1.25 ; Misses’, 
1% cents, Sent to any address, 

t-paid, on receipt of Postal 
oney Order or Registered Let- 
ter. Send for circular, LONDON 
ELECTRIC FABRIC CO., Bry 
Duane St, N. boll P. O. Box 


CHAS. E. EENTLEY, 
Successor to BENTLEY BROS., 


856 Broadway, opp. Domestic Building. 
NOVELTIES IN 


ART NEEDLEWORK and Embroidery 
for Household Decoration. Send 3c. for 
Catalogue. ___ Established 1857. 

ee MOST RELIABL) 


RID LU RS rex tntsnts € invalids, 

icine, but a steam-cooked food, 

D suited to the weakest stomach. 

fF 0 8] tnd no other. Sold by druggisis. 

Woo 

DRESS-MAKERS. Fashion Journal Plates, 
Patterns, &c. English translation. Send for Circular. 
W. J. MORSE, Importer, 819 Broadway. 




















RICH & Co. on every label. 


LATEST FRENCH 
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SOMETHING NEW: 


“MARIE ANTOINETTE WAVE" 


« FRONT PIECE, 
THE GREAT SUCCESS. 


It fastens to the head without a single hair-pin, cov- 
ers the whole head luxuriously if required, gives an 
instantaneous beautiful effect to both young and old. 
Being made of naturally wavy hair, t cannot get 
out of wave. The same when on the head will deceive 
the eve of the closest observer. Price, from $5 to $15 
(special shades extra). 

Also, all styles of Front Pieces, Switches, 
Half Wigs, &c., at fabulously low prices. 

Hair colored from the lightest blonde to the darkest 
brown at the Beautifying Parlors, now open. 

A full assortment of Beautifying Cosmetics 
on hand. 

Eugenie’s Secret of Beauty (a specialty), 
$1 per Box, 

Send for our Illustrated Catalogue and Price-List 
free of charge. 

Goods sent to all parts of the country, C. O, D., with 
privilege of returning. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., near 6th Ave., New York. 
NO AGENTS. 


LADIES & MISSES 














FOR STREET OR 
DURA > HOUSE 
il whe a, “ R 








7 ll ; 


g| of Cashmere, 

(Grenadine, Silk 

| Warp Henriettas, Silk, 
Satin, &c.,on hand,or made 
to order in TWELVE Hours! 








Ks Courtauld’: 8 Veil and Trimming 
Crapes and all the accessories for 
Complete Mourning and Half 
Mourning Outfits, Ladies’ own 
material made up at the lowest 
prices possible. 


117 FOURTH AVE. NW. 
10 BLOCKS BELOW UNION SQUARE ONE BLOCK FROM BAY & 12 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailing 
remedy for Neen | radically and permanently all 
annoying disfi gurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without injuring the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


ANGLO-SWISS 
MILK FOOD 


: FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. 


; /The ANGLO-SWISS brand of Con- 
(jensen is also a superior arti.) 

le; 25,000, 000 cans sold in 1580 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer for one of the 
little pamphlets issued by the Anglo-Swiss 
Company, telling how Condensed Milk and 
Milk Food should be prepared for Infants. It 

has saved many lives. 





















ts, ord hieott, 


e@-The starchy ble In Infants 
Food, are pom to oo and = “and rendered soluble 
and easily digestable by ing Anglo-Swiss Milk Food. 


The Trade Supplied byH.K. & FB Thurber & CoN.Y. 


Who will mail Pamphlet if not obtainable elsewhere. 





“Your Lassie will be True,” 


Reply to, and Combined with, 
**SCOTCH LASSIE JEAN.” 


Both ballads, under one cover, with handsome litho- 
graph title, mailed for 40 cents. Liberal discount to 
Trade. Address HITCHCOCK’S MUSIC STORE, 

Sun Building, 166 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


Mrs. THOMPSON’S 
Celebrated Patent 



















The unparalleled success of 
this charming addition to a 
lady’s toilet is due to their 
CONVENIENCE, COMFORT, 
and Jast, thongh by no means least, 
the DECIDED IMPROVED 
APPEARANCE given to every wearer. 
They make a thin face appear full—soften 
the lines that age sometimes creates. They 
are an Sahecinte NECESSITY to ladies who have lost 
their once abundant hair—whose foreheads are high— 
whose hair will not remain in Crimp. Being made of 
NATURE’S CURLY HAIR they CANNOT get 
out of wave. One grand feature is, they have NONE 
of the FALSE WIG-LIKE look so observable in 
ALL other waves and crimps, while the doing away 
with crimping pins and the danger of ruining of one’s 
hair is VERY important for every lady to consider, 
especially if she values her personal beauty and the 
opinion of her friends. PRICE, 86 TO $12 
(Blonde and Gray, extra). Sent, C.O.D., with priv- 
jlege of exchanging. To be had ONLY of MRS. 
CC. THOMPSON, 107 State St., Chicago, Send 
for Illustrated Catalogue free. Sold in New York 
ON LW : at at my B Branch, 12 East 14th Street. 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


So.v By ALL DEALERS Turoucnout He WORLD 
GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-—1878. 


CHAMPLIN'S|. 
LIQUID 

















This article is not only a fra- 
grant and exquisite cosmetic, 
| but also speedily removes Sun- 
burn, Tan, Freckles, Pimples, 

Sallowness, Blotches, &¢., leav- 
ing the skin soft and fair, and 
P i A Ri adds great. beauty to the com- 
. | plexion. Sold by all druggists. 
50 cents per bottle. Beware of imitations. 
CHAMPLIN & CO., Props., Buffalo, N. Y. 

















SEPTEMBER 2, 1881. 


_HARPER *"S BAZAR. 


623 











Established 1840, 


JONES. 


35 Complete Departments. 


Personal and Housekeeping Outfits Furnished. 
SAMPLES SENT FREE. 
SILKS AND SATINS. A _ 
DRESS GOODS. 
MILLINERY. 
DOMESTICS. 
LINENS, C a) 


A. SUITS AND CLOAKS. 

avo BOYS’ SUITS. 
a} CO FANCY GOODS. 
“O_Unpmnwean. 


U 
ae L ACES. 


JONES © 


Kighth Avie, corner Nineteenth St., 
New York City. 


J ONES | 


Uruorstery. a) ( } CROCKERY. 


x 


y 


} 
SHOES. () 


) CuTL_ery. 


e) 6 
FURNITURE. 0 O GLASSWARE. 
r . 


LACE CURTAINS. 0 


A. © REFRIGERATORS. 


CARPETS, RUGS, &. \VYHOUSEFURN’G GOODS. 
Fine line of CHILDREN'S CARRIAGES; full de- 
scription and price-list sent on application. 


Mail Order Department a specialty; prompt atten- 
tion to all requests. 

Unequalled inducements to out-of-town residents. 
8th Avenue 
JONES ina isa'ss JONES 
NEW YORE. 


Neither changes color, fades, nor spots with rain. 


Sich bie 


|  NONPAREIL 


ee 


TRADE MARK 


 WELVETEEN 


ot 4 











The “NONPAREIL VELVETEEN” is the | 


perfection of manufacture, possessing the lustre, 
softness, and depth of rich, solid color of the 
best Lyons Velvet, and is adapted to every pur- 
pose to which Silk Velvet may be applied. 

To be had in.Black and all the new and désir- 
able colors, and is sold at as low a price as or- 
dinary Velveteen. 

The trade-mark (as represented above) is 
stamped on the back of every second yard of 
the goods, without which none are genuine. 

For sale by all first-class dry goods dealers 
throughout the United States. 


THE 


A dmuration 


WORLD. 
Mrs.S.AAllen's 


WORLD'S 


Har Restorer 


IS PERFECTION! 
For RESTORING GRAY, WHITE 
or FADED HAIR to its youthful 
COLOR, GLOSS and BEAUTY. It 
renews its life, strength and growth. 
Dandruff quickly removed. A match- 
less Hair Dressing. Its perfume rich 
and rare. Sold by all Druggists. 

Established over 40 years, 


Enormous and increasing sales 
Throughout Europe and America. 


ZYLO BALSAMUM (tts. Allan's) 


A lovely tonic and Hair Dressing. It 
removes D , allays all itching, 
stops falling Hair and promotes a 
healthy growth with a rich, beautiful 
gloss, A. re is delightfully fragrant. 
Price Seventy-five Cents in large 
glass stoppered Bottles. Sold byail Druggists. 


pagar $500 FE oe 






oe 
from the system, Brightens 
Beautifies the Complexion. ce 
for all Skin diseases, and Positively Harmless. 
$1.00 per Package or 6 For GS .00. Sold by 
Drugpists or sent by me mail in letter form on receipt 


of p 
THE BELL MANN CO., 
842 Broadway, New York. 


Mention this paper. 
Send stamp for circulars. 


P RIVATE THEATRICALS,—Catalogues 

of Plays, Pantomimes, Charades, Tableaux, &c. 
Can be had free, by sending your address to 

Post-Office Box 3410, New York. 













PURE SUGAR. 


By a recent invention, starch or corn sugar 
(more generally known as glucose), heretofore 
quite extensively used by confectioners, 
brewers, etc., has been made sufficiently dry 
and white so that it can be powdered and 
mixed with yellow sugars. It raises the 
standard of color largely, but not being so 
sweet reduces the saccharine strength, mak- 
ing it necessary to use more of the article to 
attain the usual degree of sweetness. Large 
quantities of this mixture are now being 
made and sold under various brands, but all 
of them, so far as we are aware, bear the 
words ‘* New Process ” in addition to other 
brands. 

As refiners of cane sugar, we are, in view 
of these facts, liable to be placed in a false 
position before the public, as the results of 
analysis of sugar bought indiscriminately, 
will seem to confirm the false and malicious 
statements of interested persons, who alleged 
it was the common practice of the leading 
refiners to mix glucose with their sugars. 
While not intimating that a mixture of glu- 
cose and cane sugar is injurious to health, 
we do maintain that it defrauds the innocent 
consumer of just so much sweetening power. 
In order, therefore, that the public can get 
sugar pure and in the condition it leaves 
our refineries, we now put it up in barrels 
and half barrels. 

Inside each package will be found a guar- 
antee of the purity of the contents as follows : 

e hereby inform the public that our 
refined sugars consist solely of the product of 
raw sugars refined. Neither Glucose, Mu- 
viate of Tin, Muriatic Acid, nor any other 
foreign substance whatever is, or ever has 
been, mixed with them. Our Sugars and 
Syrups are absolutely unadulterated. 

Affidavit to the above efiect in New York 
papers of November 18th, 1878. 

Consumers should order from their grocer, 
sugar in our original packages, either half or 
whole barrels. 


Consider well the above 
when purchasing sugar 
for preserving purposes. 

HAVEMEYERS & ELDER, 

DECASTRO & DONNER REFINING CO, 


117 WALL STREET, NEW York. 








DR. WARNER’S 
CORALINE CORSETS. 
— with a New Material, 


called Coraline, which is 
¥F vastly superior to horn or 
whalebone. 

A Reward of $10 
will be paid for every Cor- 
set in which the Coraline 
breaks with six months’ 
ordinary wear. It is elas- 
tic, pliabie, and very com- 
fortable,and isnot atfected 
by cold, heat, or moisture. 

Price by mail for Health 
or Nursing Corsets, $1.50 ; 
for Coraline or Flexible 
Hip Corsets, $1.25, 

For sale by leading mer- 
chants. Beware of worth- 
- 288 pomoapeesnis ta w ith 














cord, 


ection, 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nur- 
sery and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCaskry. 
8vo, Paper, 40 cents. Also, an edition printed 
on finer paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00. 








“The Franklin Square Song Collection brings to- 
gether at a price within reach of all a large number 
of what are regarded as among the very best Songs 
and Hymns in the language. Some of these selections 
are comparatively new, while others are very old; but, 
like friends long known, they are prized all the more 
for being old, National Songs are here, with, so far 
as possible, a brief sketch of the circumstances under 
which they were written; favorite Nursery Songs, 
Songs for the Children, and Songs for the School. 
Here are also Songs of Home and Country, Ballads 
of Sentiment and Songs of the Heart—songs whose 
every line is instinct with loyalty to home ties and 
home surroundings, to trusted leader, to the flag that 
symbolizes nationality, or to one chosen from all the 
world beside. Best of all are the Hymns—the sad, 
sweet hymns whose melody is always a song-bird in 
the heart, or the grand old chorals whore majestic 
harmony is worthy to be employed in the worship 
of Deity; whose rapt imagery has ever caught the 
childhood fancy; and whose words of cheer and 
promise have so often calmed the weary.” 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&®™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on woe of the price. 


BEATTY’S sefu 
Catalog. Fars. 


$72 





ORGANS, | 18 useful stops, 6 set reed, 
only $65, Pianos, $125 up. ¢ 2 Ilns. 
Address BEATTY, Washington, N. J. 


A WEEK. $12a day at home easily made. C oatly 
Outfit free. Address Truz & Co., Augusta, Maine. 
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FICTION. 


A WEEKLY PUBLICATION 


OONTAINING ONLY 


STORIES 
ORIGINAL, REFINED, ENTERTAINING. 
A PUBLICATION 


FOR THE FAMILY. 
Written by Americans for Americans. 


Each number consists of 32 pages, printed on heavy 
white paper, in large, clean, easily legible type, and wiil 
contain instalments ‘of two Serials and one Novelette, 
and at least two complete Short Stories. 


No. 1 Contains: 
* Jeanne,” Chaps. 1 to 6 (to be continued).—“ False, but 
True" (complete).—* Buck Thorpe's Bride.” Part 1.— 
* A Virtne of Necessity (complete).—‘“ Love is Blind,” 
Chaps. 1 to 4 (to be continued). 


No. 2 Contains: 

* Jeanne,” Chaps. 7 to 10 (to be continued).—“An Attic 
Hero ” (compilete).—“ Buck Thorpe’s Bride.” Part IL. 
(concluded).—“ Three Trips” (complete).—“ Love is 
Blind,” Chaps. 5 to § (to be continued), 

Published every Monday. 
Single Numbers, 10c. Yearly Subscription, $4.00. 

PUBLISHERS : 
KEPPLER & SCHWARZMANN, 
21 & 23 Warren Street, N.Y. 


Established 1833. 


WALTER BUHL & C0., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemen’s Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


part of the U.S. Send for Illus- 
trated Catalogue. 


BUHL & CO. 


Marhle Cl 


SPECIALTY. 
LE BOUTILLIER & C0., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 


3 Union Square, New York. 



















PATENT READY WOUND _ 


BoBbBINS 


For Shuttle Sewing Machines 
Any Number, 50 to 100, White and Black, 














For Sale by all Sewing Machine Agents 

Send Twelve Cents in Stamps, Name of Machine, 
and number of thread for sample box, containing 
one spool, 200 yds. best Siw cord thread and one 


box bobbins of 200 
23 THOMAS ST, 


MERRICK THREAD CO., 2372048. 





Our illustrated Catalogue 
BULBS 
FOR FALL PLANTING, 


SEEDS 


FOR FALL SOWING, AND 


Irs 


FOR WINTER FLOWERING, 
eae September Ist, 
FREE on ap 


lication. 
PETER HENDERSON & CO., 


Seedsmen & Florists, 
35 Cortlandt Street, New York. 








HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year 


sagbeccoerse $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, Oue Year.........+--+-. 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, One Year........-++--+0+: 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOP LE; One Year ...... 1 50 


HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harege & Brorurrs. 


sz HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y. 


$5 to $20 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 free. 
Address Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 





| 
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| $66 ac 
($777 


HARPER N BROTHERS 
SP OF NEW BOOKS 


4 
WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxe Foss Westoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. American Edition. With an Introduction 
by Putiie Sonarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 
IL. 


THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Ill. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery 
and Fireside. Selected by J. P. McCasxry. 
Paper, 40 cents. Also, an edition printed on finer 
paper, bound in Cloth, $1 00, 

IV, 

LETTERS OF MADAME DE REMUSAT to her 
Husband and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the 
French by Mrs. Casnet Horry and Mr. Joun Litite. 
4to, Paper, 20 cents. 





Svo, 


V. 
LANDOR, By Stonry Convin. 12mo, Cloth, 75 
cents. ‘The Latest Volume issued in the “‘ English 


Men of Letters.” 
Vi. 
Two New Volumes of Rolfe’s Shakespeare 
SHAKESPEARE’'S THE COMEDY OF ERRORS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Witntam J. Rourn, A.M. 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 
SHAKESPEARE'S TRAGEDY OF CYMBELINE. 


Edited, with Notes, by Wirnttam J. Rourke, A.M 
With Engravings. 16mo, Cloth, 60 cents; Paper, 
40 cents. 

Vil. 

TO-DAY IN AMERICA. Studies for the Old World 
and the New. By Josrru Harron., 4to, Paper, 
20 cents. 

VIIt. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. By Monovurr D. Conway. 

lilustrated. 1l2mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
IX. 

FARM FESTIVALS. By Witt Carterton, Author 
of “Farm Ballads,” “Farm Legends,” and ‘*Cen- 
tennial Rhymes.” W th numerous characteristic 

Hustrations. Uniform with ‘Farm Ballads” and 
“Farm Legends.” Svo, Iluminated Cloth, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 

3 

BEAUTY IN DRESS. By Miss Oakey. 16mo, Cloth 
$1 00. 

XI. 

THE CORRESPONDENCE OF PRINCE TAL 
LEYRAND and King Louis XVIII. during the 
Congress at Vienna Hitherto unpublished.) From 


the Manuscripts preserved in the Archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs at Paris. With a Pret 
ace, Observations, and Notes by M. G. PaALLAIN. 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. Also, in 12mo0, Cloth, 75 cents. 
XIf. 

HARPER'S CYCLOPADIA OF BRITISH AND 
AMERICAN POETRY. Edited by Epes Sanernt 
toyal 8vo, luminated Cloth, Colored Edges, $4 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with a Circus. 
James Orts. Iilustrated. 
ted Cloth, $1 00. 


By 

Square 16mo, Illuminva- 

Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. 
20 ceuts. 


By George Macnonarp, 
That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. 

LIAM BLack. fith many Illustrations. 

Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Wu- 
20 cents. 


Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.iru. 20 cents. , 

The Black Speck. By F. W. Rontnson. 10 cents. 

Sydney. By Groretana M.Craik. 15 cents. 

The Neptune Vase. By Vineet a W. Jounson. 20 cts. 

Ayala’s Angel. By Anruony Trotnore. 20 cents. 

The Story of Helen Troy. “By the Author of “*Golden- 
Rod, an Idyl of Mount De sert.” 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

£! By Groner H. Herworrn, $1 00. 

An Ocean Free-Lance. By W. Cian Russeir. 20 cts. 

A Costly Heritage. By Au tor O'HANLON. 20 cents. 

Visited on the Children. By Tuco. Gurr. 20 cents. 


At the Seaside, and other ‘Stories. 
Hay. 15 cents. 


By Mary Crotr. 


A Child of N 


My First Offer, and other Stories. 
Tay. 15 ceuts. 


Yature. By Ronerr Buowanan, 15 cents. 


By 


Mary Crow. 


The Saiote of the Fleet. By Warrrr Besant and 


James Riox. 20 cents. 
By Anne Brate. 


The Miller’s Daughter. 20 ceuts. 


Who was Paul Grayson? Il- 


lustrated. $1 00. 


sy Joun Hasuerron 


6 Harver & Broruens will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 





G?™ Harrer’s Catatocux mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin 3 enh 


Y. 





mA drews’ rate Bed. 
n FOLDING 
r folds out of sizht; it saves room— 
‘elegant,strong and comfortable 15 4 
pom mg Price, B22V up. We guar 
antee satistaction. Send for Ill, cat 
alogue. Made only by A. MH, 
Andrews & Co, Chicago, Il. 






a week in your own town. Terms and $% outfit 
free. Address H. Hau.err & Co.,Portiand,Maine. 


A Yearande “xpenser to agents. Outfit free, 
Address P. O. VICKERY, Augusta, Me. 











694 HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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LAWN TENNIS. 


In THIS DESERVEDLY POPULAR GAME, WHEN THE GENTLEMEN ARE PLAYING AGAINST THR LADIEs, 
IS IT FAIR THAT THE LADIES SHOULD BE HAMPERED AND HELD BACK BY THEIR Dress, WHILE 
THE GENTLEMEN ARE ALLOWED TO WEAR A COSTUME THE CONVENIENCE OF WHICH GIVES THEM AN 
UNDENIABLE ADVANTAGE? 


FACETLE. 
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Bur AS THE LApbIES CAN NOT VERY WELL ADOPT THE EASIER COSTUME OF THE OTHER SEX, WOULD 
IT NOT BE SIMPLE JUSTICE TO COMPEL THE GENTLEMEN, WHEN PLAYING AGAINST THE LAbié&s, ‘10 
WEAR THE LADIES’ INCONVENIENT STYLE OF DRESS? 





An idle fellow complained bitterly of his hard lot, and said that 
he was born on the last day of the year, the last day of the month, 
and the last day of the week, and he had always been behindhand. 
He believed it would bave been a hundred pounds in his pocket if 
he had not been born at all. Possibly it would have been many 
hundreds in somebody else's. 

a 

Theodore Hook once called upon an old lady, who pressed lim so 
urgently to stay and dine with her that, as he had no engagement, 
he could not refuse. On sitting down, the servant uncovered a dish 
which contained two mutton-chops; and the hostess said,“ Mr. 
Hook, you see your dinner.” 

“Thank you, ma'am,” said he; “ but where is yours ?” 

cnecaselinhliinciiastionay 


The editor of a local paper was asked by a stranger if it was pos- 
sible that little town kept up four newspapers. And the reply 
was, “* No; it takes four newspapers to keep up the town.” 

SO Dt OES SS 





The nearer a man is to being a fool, the more absolutely certain 
he is that he is nothing of the kind. Wise men know that they are 
foolish sometimes, but your genuine fool believes that he and folly 
are divided by eternal barriers. 

A lady, in describing to an irreverent boy an occurrence in which 
his father figured, closed by remarking, ‘‘I am sorry to say that the 
thing ended by your father losing his temper.” 

“Did father lose his temper?” exclaimed the young scapegrace; 
“then I hope he'll never find it again, for it was the worst temper L 
ever heard of.” ° 

A Scotch school-master having repeatedly, and at last angrily, de- 
manded of the pupils, “Who signed Magna Charta?” a little girl 
tremblingly replied, ** Please, sir, it was na me.” 


eeeitipaaginie 

A dentist presented a bill for the tenth time to a rich skinflint. 

“It strikes me,” said the latter, “ that this is a pretty round bill.” 

“Yes,” replied the dentist, “I’ve sent it round often enough to 
make it appear 80; and I have called now to get it squared.” 

Barry Cornwall told that when he and Charles Lamb were once 
makiug up a dinner party together, Charles asked him not to invite 
a certain fegubrious friend of theirs. ** Because,” said Lamb, “ he 
would cast a damper even over a funeral.” 

cae Be A 





“ Why is it,” asked a lady, *‘ that so many people lose their inter- 
est in church-going nowadays ?” 
“ Because they have lost their principle,” was the witty reply. 
RS ° Sin Nall 





“There's my hand,” he exclaimed, in a moment of courage and 
candor, “and my heart is in it.” 

She glanced at the empty palm extended toward her, and wicked- 
ly replied, “ Just as I supposed—you have no heart.” 

RSI Hot tnt 

Boss ty 11s Own Hovuse.—Hle waltzed out of the front door, fol- 
lowed by a wash-board and two bars of soap; and as he straig 
himself and walked firmly down the street, he remarked : 
must draw a line somewhere, or lic can’t be bess of the house; and 
I'll be hanged if Fl pump more than one tub of water for no washing, THE LATEST THING IN 
and there ain’t a woman cau make me do it unless she locks me in.” 
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QUALIFIED APPRECIATION, 

Scurrtor. “I delight in modeliing your Face, Brown. There's suca im- 
mense variety in it”—(Brown begins to smile pleasantly)—‘one side of the 
Face is so utterly unlike the other, you know.” 

[Brown's smile extends to the wrong side of his mouth, 











Hicks and Thackeray, walking together, stopped opposite.a door- 
way, over which was inscribed in gold letters these words; ** Mutual 
Loan Office.” They both seemed equally puzzled. 

“What on earth can that mean ?” asked Hicks, 

**T don’t know,” answered Thackeray, “ unless it means that two 
men who bave nothing agree to lend it to one another,” 

pias at 

A Sretuoscorz—A spy-glase for looking into people’s chests with 

your ears. : 





Nore ror Darwin.—In time a mulberry-tree becomes a silk gown, 
and the silk gown becomes a woman. 


—»——— 

Nor Laxery.—A woman was offered five dollars if she would re- 
main silent for two hours, At the end of fifteen minutes she asked, 
**Tsn't the time nearly up?” 





eomsmanniiesipoariat 
Redmond Barry said onee to Corry, who was praising Crompton’s 
performance of some particular character a night or two before, 
“Yes, he played the part pretty well; he hadu’t time to study it.” 
a 


A Magazine “ Antioce”—Gunpowder, 


aad “cee 
** An’ that’s the Pillar of Hercules 2?” she said, adjusting her silver 
spectacles. ‘*Gracious! what’s the rest of his bedclothes like, I 
wonder ?” wa 
A very absent-minded individual being upset from a boat in the 
river, sank twice before he remembered that he conléiswim. He 
fortunately remembered it just before he sank the last and third time. 
we: i : 


Practice does not always make perfect. Curran, when told by his 
physician that. he seemed to cough with more difficulty, replicd, 


**That is odd enough, for 1 have been practicing all night.’ 
nisriactinesliiaabenblier 


The growing custom of putting the choir at the pulpit end of the 
church has the very serious drawback that it prevents a man from 
turning round and looking up at the organ in a criticalManner just 
before the contribution plate approaches his pew. 


“I'm afraid you'll be late at the party,” said an old lady to her 
stylish granddaughter, who replied, 
“Oh, you dear grandma, don’t you know that in our fashionable 
set nobody ever goes to a party till everybody gets there ?” 
Sea etn 





Quote this at the breakfast table: Tf we can't count our chickens 
before they are hatched, we can eat them. 


ommiinag 

“Don’t do that,” said a father to his little son, who was about to 
open the door of the bird-cage. ’ 

“Tm not doing it, pa; I'm undoing it,” innocently replied the 
little fellow. bee 

In the Vienna journals theré are many advertisements in French. 
Uufamiliarity with the language sometimes makes them read very 
queerly. Here is one: * A governess, with diploma, would like to 
accompany a musical lady to the country and on the piano.” Here 
is another: “ Wanted—A French nurse who loves children of three, 
five, and eight years.” And here is the queerest : “* Wanted—A pro- 
fessor to come twice a week to the house of a noble fumily, in order 
to reform the pronunciation of a parrot.” 
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THE LOVER BASHFUL, AND THE MAIDEN SHY. 








